


RemMBRANDT’S Motuer READING THE BisL_e, by Rembrandt Harmenszoon 
van Rijn (1606-1669). Velvet hood, brownish dress. Painted about 
1629. The pose is suggestive of the mother’s outstanding impression 
upon her son—not arranging flowers or baking bread, but reading the 


Bible. Original in Wilton House, Earl of Pembroke. 
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I, MARRIAGE for today’s Christian girl merely in- 
cidental? A pleasant background to her chosen 
career of school teacher, nurse, stenographer, beau- 
tician or social butterfly? 

Perhaps the current American concept of mar- 
riage is so acceptable that no one would think of 
calling it in question. Yet, it seems, the ever in- 
creasing rate of divorce and widespread juvenile 
delinquency are forcing us to re-evaluate the stand- 
ards we have adopted. As Christians, alarmed by 
these tendencies, should we not consider what after 
all is the fundamental basis of marriage, and in 
particular whether the Eternal God, whose ways 
are from everlasting to everlasting, has given us 
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in His Word any pattern for a woman’s responsi- 
bility as wife and mother in the home? 

In the initial stage of engagement and marriage 
the Lord must be regarded as sovereign. This is 
clearly indicated in the extraordinary story of the 
selection of a bride for Isaac. Abraham’s servant 
prayed that he might find “the woman whom the 
Lord hath appointed out for my master’s son.” 
God had already appointed Rebekah to marriage. 
He had chosen her for His servant Isaac. How 
thrilling then to see the way in which God moved 
Abraham and his servant, Rebekah herself, and 
Isaac to accomplish His will in this matter. Lest 
anyone object that such a procedure is incompatible 
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with human love, observe the beautiful climax of 
the story—a climax always found when God leads 
one individual to another to be man and wife— 
“she became his wife, and he loved her.” 

If then the Lord God appoints a woman to mar- 
riage, what purpose does He have in such an ap- 
pointment and what is the woman’s part in the 
divinely ordained institution of marriage? God 
Himself has stated the reason for the institution of 
marriage clearly and simply in the words, “It is 
not good that the man should be alone; I will make 
him an help meet for him.” Here God reveals His 
purpose in the creation of woman. What can be 
more emphatic than the words written to the church 
at Corinth, “Neither was the man created for the 
woman; but the woman for the man.” Not that one 
was created inferior to the other, for God made 
man male and female and said to them, equally to 
woman as to man, “Have dominion over . . . every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth.” So just 
as the whole creation was brought into being by 
the Lord Jesus and exists for the accomplishment 
of His will and purpose, so the woman was brought 
into being and designed to be a fitting helper to 
man in his God-given responsibility on earth. 

But the first woman failed to be a true helpmeet 
to her husband, failed to help him obey God. Then 
God decreed that the man should “rule over” the 
woman. It is at this point that the great divergence 
between God’s order and present day attitudes can 
be most clearly seen. God has never rescinded the 
law that the husband is to be the head of the home. 
It is distinctly repeated in the New Testament, but 
with this interesting difference of emphasis. Under 
the Old Covenant God had said to the woman, 
“Thy husband shall rule over thee.” Under the 


New Covenant God says, “Wives, submit yourselves 





unto your own husbands, as it is fit in the Lord;” 
and again, “Wives, be in subjection to your own 
husbands.” 

Indeed this is the very heart and center of every 
message specifically addressed to married women 
in the New Testament. Why? Because in the will- 
ing, wholehearted submission of the wife to her 
husband God wants the world to see a picture of 
the attitude that should characterize the Church in 
relationship to His Son, the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Therefore, the call is “Wives, submit yourselves 
unto your own husbands, as unto the Lord. For 
the husband is the head of the wife, even as Christ 
is the head of the church. Therefore, as the church 
is subject unto Christ, so let the wives be to their 
own husbands in everything.” (Ephesians 5:22-24). 
Indeed, the Scripture warns that failure on the 
part of a Christian wife to obey her husband leads 
some to despise the very Word of God. (Titus 2:5). 

But to complete the picture and to offset any 
thought of a selfish, domineering attitude on the 
part of husbands, God’s call to men is (but note 
the women are first called upon to be submissive, 
and such submission may well be a contributing 
factor in the fulfilment of the command to the men) 
to love their wives, “even as Christ also loved the 
church and gave Himself for it.” Such is the meas- 
ure of the love God desires in a husband for his 
wife. 

What then is the picture given us in the Bible 
of the part God has designed for woman in mar- 
riage? We saw first the human race commissioned 
by God to rule over the earth and bring it into 
subjection to Him; then we saw God preparing the 


woman as a fitting helper to the man for their 


own good and happiness, and that together they 
might better accomplish their God-given task. Fur- 
thermore, when the woman failed, God established 
the husband as the authoritative head of the home, 
and in so doing has revealed the deepest significance 
of marriage, for God has chosen it to represent the 
union between Christ and the Church. It is in the 
light of this marvellous mystery that the husband 
is called to “love his wife even as himself, and the 
wife see that she reverence her husband.” 

But this is just the beginning of the responsi- 
bilities of the woman whom the Lord has appointed 
to marriage. In God’s goodness, children are born. 
How shall the Christian mother view the arrival 
of little ones? Like some modern wives, will she 
merely count on brief interludes at home, or per- 
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haps a period of years until such time as the chil- 
dren reach school age, thereby freeing her again 
for her all-important task of living her own life? 
Must children be considered an interruption to a 
woman’s career? Or, on the other hand, must a 
woman continue to be employed after marriage and 
deliberately postpone the advent of children year 
after year until she has earned enough to subsidize 
the expenses? Surely the Word of God makes it 
plain that the procreation of children is a basic 
purpose for the institution of marriage. Even be- 
fore the command to “have dominion,” God said 
to the first couple, “Be fruitful, and multiply, and 
replenish the earth.” 

Could it be that God has something to say to 
this generation—to those young men and women 
who want to follow this pattern—about waiting for 
marriage until they can properly assume its re- 
sponsibilities? Jacob had to wait seven years for 
Rachel, and instead of his love growing cold, the 
very strength of it made the years seem but a few 
days—and the Lord kept her from being married 
to someone else! However, once God has united a 
man and woman in marriage, they must look upon 
children as the joyous fulfilment of their marriage 
covenant. 

And what is the wife’s responsibility in connec- 
tion with her children? What is her ambition for 
the littke one whose body is forming within her? 
Hannah was for years childless, but so desired a 
son to be given wholly to the Lord that the Lord 
granted her request. Perhaps a mother’s ambition 
for her child may be a spiritual one, but then she 
proceeds to employ only human means and methods 
to train that little one—like the distraught mother 
I met, on the way to the community library to find 
a book with advice as to how to cure her little girl 
of telling lies. 

“How do you teach your children to tell the 
truth?” she asked. 

I told her it was only the fear of God that would 
lead a child to speak the truth, that again and again 
I had emphasized to my boys that lies might de- 
ceive father and mother, but could never deceive 
God; and that God had no place in heaven for any- 
one that “loveth or maketh a lie.” — 

Samson’s parents, you will recall, were so over- 
whelmed with the responsibility of bringing up a 
child for the Lord that they begged for divine 
directions as to his training. And God answered 
them, and elsewhere in His Word has given many 
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commands for the spiritual education of little ones. 

These commands -center on the importance of 
physical discipline and spiritual instruction. The 
man to whom God gave wisdom “exceeding much 
even as the sand that is on the sea shore” wrote, 
“Train up a child in the way he shall go: and when 
he is old, he will not depart from it.” (Proverbs 
22:6). And again, “Withhold not correction from 
the child: for if thou beatest him with the rod, he 
shall not die. Thou shalt beat him with the rod, 
and shalt deliver his soul from hell.” (Proverbs 
23:13, 14). 

Modern parents seldom withhold any object for 
which their child has expressed a desire (be it 
candy, cowboy clothes, cameras, or even a car); 
but they do withhold the one thing most educators 
will agree is being denied children today: correc- 
tion and instruction in righteousness. And these 
are the very uses to which God intends His Word 
—the Scriptures—to be put. Paul reminded Timo- 
thy that he had gained familiarity with the holy 
Scriptures from his early childhood. Moreover, it 
was not in Sabbath School or any other school that 
he first learned them. His mother Eunice and his 
grandmother Lois were the faithful human instru- 
ments in this education. Will the Christian mother 
of today leave to the Sunday School teacher her 
sacred privilege of instructing her own child in 
the knowledge of her Lord? 

That parents themselves should be the chief in- 
structors of their children in things pertaining to 
God is evident from the forceful words of Deuter- 
onomy 6:6, 7, “And these words, which | command 
thee this day, shall be in thine heart, and thou shalt 
teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up.” 

When does the modern mother have time to teach 
her children God’s words? “When thou sittest in 
thine house’”—at mealtimes? No, everyone is too 
rushed for serious conversation. Indeed, the family 
is seldom gathered anymore as a unit for meals, 
but father eats early and dashes for his train, then 
the children straggle down one by one and hurry 
off to school. There was a time when families read 
the Word of God together and prayed together after 
breakfast, committing each day and themselves to 
God. Even among Christians this is now sadly 
neglected. Out of 17 or 18 families represented 
at a women’s Bible study, only two indicated that 
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family prayers was the custom in their home. And 
yet those who are commencing this habit are seeing 
the blessing God gives through it, and the very 
natural opportunity thus provided for teaching their 
youngsters the ways of God and of answering their 
otherwise unasked questions. 

What other occasions can a mother make use of 


to train her children spiritually? “When thou 
walkest by the way”—on afternoon walks pointing 
out the handiwork of God in nature; “when thou 
liest down”—at bed time a story from the Word 
of God; “when thou risest up”—thanksgiving in 
the morning that God has watched over us during 
the night. 

Here it must be pointed out that in these Scrip- 
tural commands to teach the children, the mother’s 
presence is required. This strikes at the heart of 
the juvenile problem today. How can children be 
disciplined and kept out of mischief if mother is 
not home when they return from school, or if moth- 
er is employed at night and has to sleep in the day- 
time? One would almost think God had commanded 
us to have comfortable homes, so much effort is 
spent to secure such. 

It is not a comfortable home God asks us to 
secure, but a controlled household. 

Which is more important? An extra car, tele- 
vision, air-conditioning, with children running wild; 
or a simple, modest home where mother has time to 
read to her children, take them for walks, play 
games with them, and pray with and for them? 

As the Christian girl of today ponders these ques- 
tions, let her meditate on the lovely description of 
a woman whom the Scripture sets forth as perfectly 
fulfilling the responsibilities of marriage and moth- 
erhood. In Proverbs 31 Solomon depicts the woman 
who is a true helpmeet to her husband, who does 
him good and not evil all the days of her life; one 
who fills her hours with purposeful activity, not in 
a round of social pleasures; a wife who gets up 
(“while it is yet night”) to give her husband break- 
fast (even though she may have domestic help 
aplenty ). 

This woman, according to Solomon, exercises 
forethought for the needs of her family and yet has 
time and money to assist those less fortunate. She 


dresses herself becomingly, so that her husband is 
never ashamed of her. 
asset to him in his position. For she is a woman 
noted not for gossip and the latest information, 
but for her wisdom and words of kindness. She 


Rather she is a positive 


keeps a tidy and ordered home, and is not a spend- 
thrift with her husband’s money. And the result? 
“Her children arise up and call her blessed: her 
husband also, and he praiseth her.” 

What is the secret of such a happy marriage? 
Is it natural charm, superior gifts, or marvellous 
beauty? Solomon, who really knew women, de- 


clared, “Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain: but, 


a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.” 

So, to revert to our original question, Is marriage 
for the Christian girl-a sideline or a vocation? Can 
she achieve a really successful marriage and fulfill 
the responsibilities God has given her in being a 
helpmeet to her husband, in submitting to his wish- 
es, in training her children to be the Lord’s, in being 
present in the home to comfort and encourage both’ 
husband and children as the living, warm, radiant 
homemaker, and yet at the same time be engaged 
in a career apart from that home? 

God knows there are brave women who have had 
to be both father and mother to their little ones 
and also provide the means of sustenance. But He 
has special promises for the widows and the father- 
less, and will in His mercy meet special needs with 
special grace. It is of the norm, the pattern given 
in God’s Word for marriage as He instituted it, 
that we have been speaking. 

Surely, as one realizes the tremendous vocation 
God has for every woman whom He appoints as a 
wife to one of His servants, the cry will be, “Who 
is sufficient for these things?” One can no longer 
consider marriage and motherhood as_ side-line 
activities, but a task requiring all the energy, wis- 
dom, love and patience which the Lord has prom- 
ised to give to those who ask Him. 

And remember the secret for success. It is the 
fear of the Lord. “The woman that feareth the Lord, 
she shall be praised.” And “the fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom” for that most important 
of all women’s tasks — a helpmeet, mother and 
homemaker. END 
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\ REACHED out my hand for the telephone and 
heard the surgeon’s crisp voice: “I’m afraid we 
must face it—your wife’s condition is malignant.” 

His voice continued to give technical details, 
and I listened mechanically. But I had the feeling 
of being struck on the back of the head with a 
blunt object. Death seemed to come at me from the 
corner immediately ahead. 

The doctor’s calm voice made the necessary ar- 
rangements for surgery. 

In as level a tone as I could manage, I thanked 
him and put down the receiver. Then I tried to con- 
centrate on an afternoon’s tense medical work of 
my own. 

There are times when having a medical back- 
ground is no help, and this was one of them. That 
afternoon five cases similar to my dear one’s came 
to my notice, and in each there. was the grim over- 
tone of tragedy. 

Finally the door closed behind my last patient. 
I] put my head in my hands and wordlessly was in 
God’s presence. Then came the words, “The peace 
of God which passes all understanding will keep 
your heart and mind in the knowledge and the love 
of God.” 

How my heart needed keeping, for it was heavy 
and bruised. How my mind needed keeping, for it 
teemed with ominous statistics which shouted “Death 
... death . . . death.” 

“Father,” I breathed, “thank You for the knowl- 
edge that You are Almighty, and thank You for 
Jesus who helps me to understand .You and to be 
in this happy relationship that takes the sting out 
of hovering death.” 

That evening I quietly prayed for the life of 
the one I loved, and as I did so words came to my 


mind—His words, “Father if it by Thy will, let 
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this cup pass from me; nevertheless, not my will, 
but Thine be done.” 

As I walked down the street the lights of the 
city came on in a score of colors. I dodged in and 
out of traffic, but still His voice came: “Think in 
terms of eternity, not of time. Your apprenticeship 
ceases when you pass through the small door called 
death.” 

Days later I sat outside the operating room, wait- 
ing. Then the surgeon came out and placed his hand 
on my shoulder. “It was what we thought; all that 
could be done has been done.” 

I tore open the envelope with the pathologist’s 
report: “Undoubtedly malignant.” 

What should I do now? Scripture after Scripture 
ran through my mind. 

“The prayer of faith shall heal the sick.” Yes, 
and I had prayed, and the operation had been out- 
standingly successful. But what now? 

—Hezekiah’s prayer for a longer life had been 
answered, but had those extra years been his most 
useful for God? 

Jesus, on the other hand, had only three years of 
public ministry and died when less than 35 years 
of age. This seemed to be God’s more excellent way. 

If I had been organizing Jesus’ time on earth, 
how differently I would have planned. But God said, 
“My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are 
My ways your ways.” 

Again I knelt. “Her life means more, Father, 
to You and to Your kingdom than my wishes. If 
You want her, You know best; but if the plan 
allows for her to stay, how greatly I want her. 
Nevertheless, Father, not my will, but Yours be 
done.” 

There was no voice, no miracle, but there was 
the deep peace. END 
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IN OVERALLS 


; = ATTENTION of millions inside and outside 
of France has been attracted by one of the most 
significant religious events of the 20th century: the 
French Roman Catholic worker-priest experiment. 

Limited in number of participants, ill-fated al- 
most from the start and of short duration, this ex- 
periment pointed up a problem which is universal 
in scope and challenge. That problem is the exist- 
ence of vast unchurched masses in so-called Chris- 
tian countries, coupled with the seeming inability 
of the churches to reach them. 

To the distress of the hierarchy who sought to 
shelve the experiment unnoticed, the whole ques- 
tion has been publicly aired through hundreds of 
articles in newspapers and magazines of every po- 
litical color and religious tendency. This public 
discussion is a great potential service to those Chris- 
tians who take the trouble to discern the implica- 
tions for their own witness. 

The ten-year worker-priest experiment has roots 
deep in French history. With the development of 
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By FRANK HORTON 


the industrial state a working class emerged which 
from the start was stranger to the Roman Catholic 
Church and outside its orbit of influence. The re- 
sult is that today out of the French population of 
about forty-three million not more than eight mil- 
lion (according to a recent survey) are “Practic- 
ing” Catholics, attending Mass a minimum of once 
a year. The remainder are either indifferent or, 
as in the case of the working class, frankly inimical 
to the Church. 

Far from being fictitious, class distinctions in 
France are very real and sharp. In the workers’ 
eyes the Church is the ally and defender of the op- 
pressing regime and thoroughly infected with a 
bourgeois culture pattern. Rightly or wrongly, 
many feel that she has not championed the rights 
of the workers by raising her voice against current 
social and economic evils. Devaluation of the franc 
and other factors have combined to make the work- 
er’s salary low and the cost of living high. While 
expensive apartments are being built, workers are 
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crowded by thousands in rundown and unsanitary 
quarters. Employers have tried to crush the organ- 
ization of unions. Worker demonstrations have 
sometimes been accompanied by bloody police in- 
tervention. In all this the Church has seemed to 
support the propertied classes. 

Apart from social and economic considerations, 
however, is the religious structure of the Church, 
an important factor. Crystallized in a centuries-old 
mold of tradition, she moves with her liturgy and 
rites in a universe far removed from that of the 
ordinary working man. This gulf between Church 
and proletariat was recognized long before World 
War u, but the war itself was the catalyst that 
spurred a concerted search for a solution. Many 
priests were deported to slave labor camps and 
thrown into close and prolonged association with 
men of the working class. One of them described 
his experience thus: 

“For many of them it was the first chance of 
their lives—and perhaps the last—to talk with a 
priest. But that didn’t make them curious in the 
least. They might just as well have met an archi- 
tect or an insurance salesman. ‘Strange occupation’ 
... What could I do? What could I say? I seemed 
to be-a stranger to them, to belong to another cul- 
ture. My Latin, my liturgy, my theology, my Mass, 
my prayers, my priestly trappings . . . all of that 
made me a man apart, a curious phenomenon...” 


THE GREAT EXPERIMENT 
Many approaches had been tried to meet the 


spiritual indifference of the masses, but never with 
adequate or lasting results. Between the two world 
wars a lay movement, the Jeunesse Ouvriére Cath- 
olique, attempted unsuccessfully to bridge the gulf 
by “living Christianity in the worker milieu.” 
Spurred on by this failure, two far-seeing chaplains 
of the movement in 1943 submitted to their cardinal 
a memorandum which was later published under the 





title: France, Mission Field? Cardinal Suhard was 
their man from the start. Haunted by the deChris- 
tianization of the masses, he declared: “There exists 
between [the people] and the Christian community a 
gulf of such nature that to reach them we must go 
out from where we are and go to where they are. 
That is the real problem.” Under his direction the 
Mission de Paris was founded and a seminary es- 
tablished to prepare young priests for a radically 
new approach. 

Candidates were not wanting among the priests. 

Thus was launched in early 1944 the “worker- 
priest” movement, an audacious experiment from 
its inception because of its break with centuries of 
tradition. The worker-priests were freed from all 
parish responsibility and were not required to bring 
their converts into the local church or parish. The 
worker-priest would devote himself to evangeliza- 
tion and would serve his converts in their own 
milieu. He was granted a great deal of latitude: he 
could, for example, suspend the administration of 
the sacraments insofar as he judged these rites an 
obstacle to the popular mind. Moreover he could 
put aside his cassock, wear working clothes, and live 
freely and completely in the working class, even to 
the extent of taking a full-time job if this step 
proved necessary. He would be responsible directly 
to the archbishop. Apart from these general direc- 
tives no specific plan of action was drawn up, as it 
was felt that experience would supply what was 
still of necessity indeterminate. 

Altogether about one hundred priests enrolled in 
the program, about one-quarter of them in the Paris 
area. They learned trades and went to work in 
factories alongside the laboring man, content to ac- 
cept the most humble jobs. They lived in working 
class quarters, throwing in their lot completely with 
those they were sent to win. 

How were they received and what were the con- 
crete results of their efforts? Documentation is lack- 
ing, partly because the priests themselves preferred 
to remain unnoticed and were grieved by all the 
publicity. Certainly there was suspicion at first, and 
disappointment and loneliness. But the experiment 
proved fruitful, for the priests learned to identify 
themselves profoundly with the sufferings and as- 
pirations of the workers. Confidence of the workers 
was gained, numbers were won to the Church and 
local communities were founded. 


TROUBLE AHEAD 
It was precisely this identification with the work- 
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ing class that eventually brought about the sup- 
pression of the experiment in 1954. The blow did 
not come from the enemies of the movement, but 
from the Catholic hierarchy itself. 


When the worker-priests settled down in their 
new environment they were unprepared for what 
they found: a world quite different from that for 
which they had been prepared. Instead of the aim- 
less mass, abandoned to the mercy of all influences, 
and disposed to receive the message of the Church, 
they found the working classes highly organized, 
capably led by dedicated men, and sure of a vic- 
torious future. Marxism had filled the vacuum, and 
there was no room for the Church. The worker- 
priest discovered that it was not enough to wear 
overalls, work regular shifts in a factory and live in 
a slum. He was not “ore of them” unless he sub- 
scribed to their views and supported their aspira- 
tions. Little by little, perhaps in spite of himself, he 
became convinced of the rightness of their cause. 
Capable men, some of the priests were even elected 
to positions of responsibility in the unions. A very 
few went all the way, “jumped the fence,” and be- 
came Communists. The press exaggerated the parti- 
cipation of worker-priests in worker. demonstrations 
when it was discovered. Employers, who had looked 
upon them as potential allies on whom they could 
count to exercise a “good influence” on the workers 
and “lead them back to the right path,” increasingly 
called on the bishops to withdraw them. Even the 
parish priests and Catholic lay movements showed 
occasional hostility to the experiment. Numerous 
accusations and attacks filtered through the ranks 
of the hierarchy to the Vatican. 

Yet another development aroused the attention 
and displeasure of the hierarchy. This was the 
gradual banding together of the worker-priests in a 
national organization with regular meetings for re- 
search—an organization which tended to speak for 
the worker-priests to their superiors. This develop- 
ment had not been authorized by the hierarchy, and 
the degree of independence thus attained was not 
in keeping with the policy of the Church. 


BLOW FROM ABOVE 

Almost from the start, therefore, the hierarchy 
showed reservations. The first reasons advanced 
were doctrinal: the Vatican could not see how these 
priests found enough time for prayer, nor how they 
guarded their ecclesiastical virtues in such a milieu. 
By September, 1953, the attitude of the Vatican was 
fully crystallized. ‘The [worker-priests] are more 
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and more a scandal...a danger...a menace... 
They throw open to question the traditional forms 
of the Church. They have great influence on the 
Catholic world abroad, yet they themselves are 
under Communist influence...” The order went 
out to the bishops that the experiment be stopped 
and the organization dismantled, with emphasis on 
secrecy, tact and obedience. The priests were to be 
recalled individually and a report was to be sub- 
mitted describing the reaction of every one to the 
order. 


Cardinal Feltin, the successor to Cardinal Suhard, 
was overcome with emotion. “Rome must realize,” 
he emphasized, “that after this the Church will 
seem to the workers as definitely linked with capi- 
talism.” In a conference with his clergy he tried 
to explain the dangers facing the worker-priests. 
Some of them distinguished “falsely” between the 
spiritual Church and the Church of the hierarchy; 
events showed that many of them, preferring their 
personal judgment to a spirit of obedience, were 
in danger of falling into a neo-protestantism greatly 
feared by the Pope. This dangerous spirit of in- 
dependence, commented a Catholic paper, sprang 
from the conviction that they could not expect 
adequate directives from superiors who had no ex- 
perience in the working class milieu. It is clear 
therefore, that underlying the given reasons the 
hierarchy could not tolerate their independence 
vis-a-vis their superiors. 

In January, 1954, the interested bishops handed 
down a circular letter to the worker-priests under 
their jurisdiction. They were forbidden to work 
more than three hours per day; they could not join 
any workers’ organization or accept responsibility 
therein; henceforth they had to adhere to an estab- 
lished parish community; and their national organi- 
zation was to be abolished. One of these circular 
letters has been published and makes surprising 
reading. After a meager discussion of the ostensible 
reasons, the bishop calls upon the right of the 
hierarchy to decide for the priests, appeals to their 
duty of obedience, and threatens severe sanctions 
for the recalcitrant. The deadline for submission 
was March 1, 1954. 


THE GREAT DEBATE 

By this time all France was talking of a conflict 
which had become open. The press closely followed 
and reported on every development. Even the un- 
churched had taken sides, and the majority favored 
the worker-priests. It was not surprising that the 
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priests themselves should reply in protest to their 
superiors, but there was more to come. At a special 
meeting organized in Paris, 600 Catholics signed an 
appeal which contained this astounding declaration: 
“In a situation so fraught with danger for the future 
of the Church in France, we believe that it is the 
duty of the laity to speak in utter frankness, as 
token of a faithfulness to the Church which excludes 
all notion of schism.” A well-known Catholic com- 
mentator wrote, “It seems to me in the interests of 
the Church, in a debate of this nature, that She 
finds Herself one day face to face with someone 
who holds rights other than to remain silent.” 

The worker-priests themselves issued a joint com- 
munique and also wrote to their bishops. The sum 
of their reply was “there is no turning back.” They 
protested energetically the arbitrary action which 
rendered a continuing dialogue impossible. Toward 
the close of 1954 the priests who remained at their 
posts broke their silence with the publication of a 
remarkable documentary volume. This book re- 
views the history of the experiment, cites comments 
of the press, and reproduces some of the corres- 
pondence with the hierarchy, as well as excerpts 
from the writings of the founders. Its purpose is 
not to protest their lot but to encourage—by an 
appeal to public opinion—the reopening of the dia- 
logue with the hierarchy. 

CONTINUING SEARCH 

As a result of the pressure, about one-third of 
the worker-priests submitted and reported to their 
superiors for reassignment. But the other two-thirds 
have remained where they are, profoundly con- 
vinced of their vocation and the rightness of their 
position. In spite of the threats no disciplinary 
measures have been taken against them to the pres- 
ent time. The reasons for this are obscure, though 
it is not impossible that the furore raised last year, 
so unfavorable to the Church, makes her hesitate 
to risk a repetition. For the moment the press and 
the public are paying scant attention, and the hier- 
archy is quietly exploring ways of solving the 
double problem of the worker-priests and the evan- 
gelization of the masses. 

The revised plan for reaching the workers was 
partly revealed by Cardinal Feltin in February, 
1955. The new endeavor will have a different name, 
and priests will identify themselves with the masses 
only insofar as this does not jeopardize their 
sacerdotal calling. Priests-in-industry will work 
in close co-operation with the parish priests. Al- 


ready tentative projects are under way in Paris and 
Lyon. Nevertheless the new experiment seems to be 
in difficulties. The original worker-priests insist 
that the new approach does not take into account 
a fundamental truth forged out of their first-hand 
experience: that the working class is infinitely re- 
moved from the propertied class, and that to reach 
them it is essential to participate fully in their 
life, their sufferings, and their struggles. Even some 
of the priests who submitted last year are turning 
up again in their old neighborhoods, finding three- 
hour-a-day jobs, and renewing the friendships with 
old acquaintances. 

IMPLICATIONS 

It is impossible to gauge the full significance of 
the worker-priest movement for France and for the 
Roman Catholic Church. One of the founders pointed 
out that not’ until fifty years later would historians 
be in a position to assess its importance. Neverthe- 
less there are some lessons of great importance to 
be drawn now for evangelical Christians and 
churches. 

First, the vision, devotion and self-sacrifice of 
the worker-priests evoke our admiration, whatever 
our doctrinal position may be. They did not mere- 
ly recognize a need, or theorize about the solution, 
but they gave themselves. For non-Catholics it is 
next to impossible to realize what his consecration 
means to a priest or to sense the sacrifice involved 
in laying aside the cassock and renouncing a life 
of prayer and sacraments in order to work as an 
ordinary laborer. 

Second, we must admit that the problem of the 
unchurched masses is not peculiar to the Roman 
Catholic Church. Nor is she the only church which 
is identified with one stratum of society, its interests 
and culture patterns. Nor is the problem limited 
to France. Do our evangelical churches in the 
United States and Canada reach up and down to 
the extremes of society, or are we comfortably 
bourgeois? Are there social, economic or racial 
levels in our community that we do not reach, be- 
cause we have neither the vision nor the love to 
give ourselves? Do we remember that the gospel of 
Christ is universal only so long as it remains purely 
and simply the gospel of Christ, and that it is not 
to be identified with capitalism, Western civiliza- 
tion, or any other particular culture? 

Third, there is need to examine the structure and 
traditions of our churches in the light of Biblical 
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Mos: Christians agree that we should eagerly 
look for the return of our Lord Jesus. Yet some 
honest ones say to themselves, “But I’m really not 
anxious for Him to come.” Why should we be 
anxious for Him to come? Is it just an escape from 
this present life with all of its problems? Should 
we be eager for Him to come because we will have 
security? Or is there perhaps a deeper significance 
than our personal gains in His coming? 

The supreme truth of the second coming is that 
Jesus is coming! A living person is returning to 
the earth. The most significant fact of His coming 
is not all that will accompany His return, but that 
He is coming. A series of coming events can be 
interesting. But the return of a close friend or one 
we love is much better than events which precede or 
accompany his return. To prepare for the coming 
of one close to us, we set the whole house in order 
and wait in the living room, watching through the 
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windows as the arrival time approaches. One dif- 
ficulty with this glorious truth of Christ’s coming 
which tends to obscure its basic significance is that 
it has been accepted as a history-concluding event, 
rather than the eager anticipation of a personal 
friend, the Lord Jesus Christ. 

To those who knew Him while He was on earth, it 
was easy to be thrilled that Jesus was going to 
return. A blind man who had been forced to live 
in filth and rejection because of his blindness could 
remember the first time he heard those words, 
“Jesus is coming!” because afterward it was pos- 
sible for him to see Jesus. An old leather-skinned 
fisherman could remember when this wonderful 
person had personally taught him. Lepers could 
shade their eyes with whole hands as they eagerly 
scanned the sky for His coming; paralytics could 
prepare to run to meet Him; and the demon pos- 
sessed had a restored mind with which to enjoy the 





prospect of His return. They all had reason to look 
eagerly for Him while He was with them because 
they had come to love Him. However, they had 
much more reason to look for Him to come again 
after He had ascended, not only because He had 
promised to come, but because they had come to 
know with certainty that Jesus was God. 

Later, some Christians began to lose sight of the 
living Christ. Of course, when they missed the 
importance of the resurrection, they also ceased to 
be eager for Jesus to come again. The Apostle 
Paul reminded the Christians at Corinth, “If Christ 
be not risen, your faith is also vain.” It is true that 
we would yet be in our sins if Christ had not risen 
from the dead. At best we would have no certainty 
that we had forgiveness. 

But worse still, any heaven that existed would be 
a heaven without Christ, a glorious wedding with 
no bridegroom, a fine picture-frame with no picture. 
What bride would be happy with a fine home and 
every provision for her comfort if she were told on 
her wedding day that the groom couldn't be there 
because he had sold himself into slavery in order 
to provide these things for her? Most brides would 
rather be in slavery with their husband than alone 
in a mansion. How empty is the hope of the most 
glorious heaven if Christ is not there! 

In recent times some Christians have realized this 
truth anew. Anne R. Cousin (“The Sands of Time 
are Sinking”) expressed it thus: “The Lamb is all 
the glory of Emmanuel’s land.” Jesus is all the 
glory. He is life eternal. He is the source of 
security because we can depend on Him. He is our 
righteousness. All we need in heaven is centered 
in Him. Robert Murray McCheyne included this 
same idea in a hymn: 

Do you ask me for pleasure? 
Then lean on His breast, 
For there the sin-laden 
And weary find rest. 
In the valley of death, 
You will triumphing cry— 
“If this be called dying, 
Tis pleasant to die!” 

Samuel Rutherford also wrote that he would re- 
joice to go to hell if it were Christ’s hell. Do we 
really want Him to come? Are we eager to spend 
years adoring, praising, bowing down, talking about 
and talking to Jesus Christ? Perhaps we are more 
interested in the coming events—the millenium, the 
rapture, seeing old friends, the many other inci- 
dents—than we are in the approach of our Savior 
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and Lord. Perhaps we should ask ourselves if we 
would really want a heaven that had nothing in it 
but Jesus Christ. Suppose that He is all the glory of 
heaven. Would I be happy, would I be ill at ease, 
would I be bored? Would I rejoice under an abso- 
lute monarchy of which He is the monarch? “Every 
knee shall bow and every tongue shall confess that 
Jesus is Lord.” 

Most Christians, I think, would have to say, “I 
really don’t eagerly await His arrival—at least not 
all the time.” This is not unusual. There are many 
reasons why this is true. Those Christians who 
seemed to have the strongest anticipation of His 
coming also had times of coldness. McCheyne wrote 
at another time: 

The wave retiring leaves the sand, 

One moment all is dry, and then 
It turns to fill the shore again: 

So have I found Thy wondrous grace 
Forsake my soul a little space; 

Barren and cold, deserted, dry, 
Thy face is hid a little while, 

But with the morning comes Thy smile, 
Jesus once more His beauty shows, 

And all my heart with peace o’erflows. 

In addition to this common experience of periods 
of coldness, we all have the pressure of the ever- 
present world in which we live. When we are shown 
the coldness of our hearts, we can only say, “Lord, 
I believe, help my unbelief.” In His grace, He will 
lead those of us who are Christians to grow more 
eager to meet a living, real person who is coming 
because He is so real to us. 

There are some, though, who cannot honestly say 
that they have moments of coldness because they 
have never had a time when Christ was real to them. 
Those of us who do know Him are always somewhat 
like the ones who knew Him on earth. Spiritually we 
were blind, but now we can see. Spiritually we were 
dead, but now we have life. We all have much 
reason, if we know the Lord Jesus, to say excitedly, 
“Jesus is coming!””» We have much reason to be 
thrilled that “the Lamb is all the glory of Emman- 
uel’s land.” That He will be all the glory of heaven 
is a fact according to the New Testament. How un- 
important the historical events surrounding His 
second coming may seem after we are eternally with 
Him. 

Those who have come to know His reality here 
and who have eternal life through Him can say with 
the Apostle John, “Even so, come, Lord Jesus,” in 
response to His promise, “Behold, | come quickly.” 
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IVCF Staff — Appointments 1955-56 


U. S. STAFF INDEX 


GENERAL SECRETARY: C. STACEY WOODS 
Eugene M. Thomas, Staff and Students Secretary 
W. E. C. Petersen, Stewardship Secretary 
James M. McLeish, Comptroller 


NEW ENGLAND 
Peter Haile, Regional Secretary 
Mary Beaton—-Ohio 
Dorothy Farmer—Upper New York 
Elise Miller—New England 
Ruth Franz (part-time) 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
Charles E. Hummel, Regional Secretary 
George Ensworth—E. Pennsylvania, Delaware 
Ruth Gordon—W. Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Mary- 
land 
Harriet Marsh—New York City, New Jersey, E. Penn- 
sylvania 
Peter Northrup — W. Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Washington, D. C. 
Frederick Woodberry—New York City, Maryland 
SOUTHEAST 
John R. Hermanson, Regional Secretary 
Marge Ballard—Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee 
George V. Norris—Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina, 
Florida 
CENTRAL 
James F. Nyquist, Regional Secretary 
Eleanor Donaldson—Minnesota 
Courtney Furman—lIllinois 
Jean Gross—Wisconsin 
Keith Hunt—Michigan 
Ronald Knudtsen—Iowa, Missouri 
Deane Powell—Indiana 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
Eugene M. Thomas. Regional Secretary 
Bertil Peterson, Assistant to Regional Secretary, 
Colorado, Utah, Wyoming 
Merritt Brown—Nebraska, South Dakota 
Robert Mann—Kansas, Kansas City (Mo.), Oklahoma, 
New Mexico 
laVerne Maxey—Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana 
Jack McComb—Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana 
Joanne Terranella—Colorado, Utah, Wyoming 
Ellen Brown (part-time)——Nebraska 
Mary Lou Burger (part-time )—Colorado 
Edward Headington (part-time)—Oklahoma 
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Wesley Kelley (part-time) 
Merle Watts (part-time )—Colorado 
Verne Winkel (part-time )—Kansas 

PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 

Eugene M. Thomas. Acting Regional Secretary 

Melvin J. Friesen, Regional Secretary (Leave of Absence) 
Betsy Ancker—Northern California 
Barbara Boyd—Southern California 
Harry Burke—Northern California 
Paul Fromer—Southern California 
Robert Hinckley (part-time) 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

Paul Byer. Acting Regional Secretary 
George Bauder—Oregon 
Paul Byer—Washington, Idaho, Montana 
Rosalind Rinker—Women’s staff member 
Boyd Keefer (part-time) 
Kay Moberg (part-time) 

NURSES CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 

Tressie Myers, Nurses Secretary 
Jeanne Axelson—Southeast, Southwest 
Carolyn Chesley—East Central, Middle Atlantic 
Marjorie Davis—East Central, West Central 
Mary Irwin Gordon—West Central, Rocky Mountain 
Verna Nickelson—Northwest, West Coast 
Catherine Schell—Middle Atlantic, New England 


STUDENT FOREIGN MISSIONS FELLOWSHIP 
David H. Adeney, Missionary Secretary 
LITERATURE 
Joseph T. Bavly, Literature Secretary 
Paul O. L. Carlson, Publications Sales Manager 
FOREIGN STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
Paul E. Little, Secretary 
OFFICE PERSONNEL 
Viola Bryant 
Anne Clement 
Betty Fletcher 
Arbuda Haller 
Marian Hull 
May Koksma 
Boyd Latchaw 
Rosalee Megenhardt 
Barbara Nettnin 
Esther Pedersen 
Norma Rattin 


Mrs. Alice Reid 
Lois Reid 

Ardith Rogers 
Edna Roughley 
Bertha Sander 
Genive Smith 

Lois Thiessen 
Ruth Trumpfheller 
Herman Wagner 
Ruth Wagner 
Greta Ware 

Patsy Hajek (part-time) 
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a subject 

about which there are 
strong feelings 

—on both sides— 

is considered 

by Francis Schaeffer 


writing from Europe 








‘he E MODERN school of art has become increasingly 
popular on both sides of the Atlantic. For example, 
several years ago the Whitney Museum of American 
Art sold its Eakins, its Peales and all the rest of its 
collection of pre-1900 American art so that it would 
have more money to purchase art of the modern 
variety. 

It is not surprising that Modern Art is popular, 
for Modern Art fits into the general tone of con- 
temporary thought, just as the earlier art forms 
fitted into the thinking of their day. There is no 
better way to understand the basic world view of a 
period of history than by studying its art forms. 
Greek architecture and art reflected the type of 
thinking of that day. The Romans built for strength 
and thus exhibited their outlook on life. The cathe- 
drals of the Middle Ages tell -us more about the 
actual thinking of the Middle Ages than does any 
other one thing. And so it is in our own day. A 
careful study of Modern Art tells us quickly and 
concisely the kind of day in which we live. 

In writing on art, I acknowledge with pleasure the 
stimulating conversations I have had on this subject 
with a young Christian art critic of Amsterdam, 
A. M. Rookmaaker. 

Art not only speaks to us of the general world 
view of an age, or a people, but speaks to us of the 
religious thinking as well. For example, there is 
a sharp line between Roman Catholic art and Prot- 
estant art. Two pictures of the Alte Pinakothek 
collection in Munich will illustrate this. In that 
gallery is a painting by Hans Baldung (1484 to 
1545) of Christ In The Stable. It is a very beautiful 
picture, but as you examine it you realize that the 
only light in the picture shines in such a way as 
to show that the light is coming from the Baby Jesus. 
On the other hand, when Rembrandt van Rijn 
(1606-1669), who is outstandingly Protestant in 
his paintings, paints the manger scene, we notice 
that he has painted a lantern in Joseph’s hand so 
that the light does not come from the baby but from 
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the lantern. This is not just a passing fancy of these 
two men; instead, Baldung paints from a Roman 
Catholic viewpoint and Rembrandt from a Bible- 
believing view. Rembrandt does have a picture in 
which the light is coming from Christ, (in the 
Louvre) entitled, The Pilgrims of Emmaus. In other 
words, it is Christ after His resurrection, and with 
this light Rembrandt expresses Christ . revealing 
Himself to the disciples in post-resurrection glory. 
This is only a small illustration of the very clear 
link between the art forms and the theology of the 
artist and his age. 

Three wonderful paintings by Paul Robert at the 
Musee des Beaux-Arts in Neuchatel on the Second 
Coming of Christ are another example of the rela- 
tion between an artist’s theology and his painting. 
When we look at Robert’s three panels we know 
that he believed the Bible. 

Perhaps the clearest picture that can be studied 
as showing the link between an artist’s work and 
his theology is to be found in the Munich Gallery. 
There Rembrandt has a painting entitled The Erec- 
tion of the Cross. As you examine this picture you 
see Christ hammered to the Cross and now being 
raised. Suddenly your eye is fixed upon the figure 
who is raising the Cross. He is not in oriental 
dress; he is in Dutch dress. He has a painter’s hat 
upon his head and close examination reveals that 
Rembrandt has painted himself as the one raising 
the Cross. Rembrandt is saying by the picture that 
it is his sin that hammered Christ upon the Cross. 
Thus we can learn much of the theology of the 
artists, and the theology of an age, by the study 
of art. 

Now, returning to Modern Art-—of what does it 
speak? First I would mention four phases of Mod- 
ern Art which I do not think should be considered 
as modern. The first of these is the distortion of 
reality in a picture or a statue to heighten the effect 
the artist wants the work to present. This is not 
new. When the Greeks built the Acropolis they 
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slightly slanted every line in order to compensate 
for perspective so that the whole would appear ab- 
solutely straight. E] Greco (1548-1614) continually 
drew pictures of Christ and of the saints in an 
elongated form. This distorted the reality but he did 
it to tell the story of physical suffering, upon which 
his Roman Catholic mind was fixed. On many of 
the medieval crucifixes this same thing was done, 
with the figure of Christ elongated beyond all rea- 
son, so that when you look at the crucifix the impact 
of suffering is made upon your thinking. Examples 
of this type of crucifix can be seen in any good 
exhibition of medieval art. This medieval elongation 
of the figure on the crucifix is not limited to one 
country or one century. I have found clear examples 
all the way from Scandinavia through Germany 
and Holland into Southern Europe. Some modern 
art is merely this general type of distortion to try 
to add emotional impact to the picture. We may say 
that we do not like it, but it cannot really be con- 
sidered modern, for many of the older artists also 
used this device. 

The next two elements of Modern Art which also 
have deep roots in the past may be considered to- 
gether. They are the attempt to wrestle with the 
time problem and the space problem. This again is 
far from new. For example, in Savonarola’s old 
workroom in Florence’s San Marco Monastery, there 
is a painting of Savonarola’s death which took place 
in 1498 in the Piazza Della Signoria. You see in 
that one picture Savonarola in five different places 
and at five different times. First he is kneeling 
before an altar, then marching out upon the plat- 
form, then being burned and finally flying away 
into heaven. The artist, you see, has shown Savonar- 
ola in five different positions in space and at five 
different times, all in one picture. It is something 
like a moving picture, but to be seen at a glance. 
This is quite common. Another example, again at 
Florence, is Ghiberti’s famous East Doors of the 
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Baptistry (begun in 1428, dedicated in 1452). Here 
many of the individual panels show the same figure 
at different places and at different times. Thus, 
when looking at a panel we can comprehend a com- 
plete Bible story at a glance. This was also done in 
paintings of classical subjects. For example, at the 
Uffizi Gallery in Florence, a painting of about 1500 
shows Perseo, the son of Danae and Jupiter, first 
as he flies through the air with his magic shoes, 
then as he stands upon the monster killing him, then 
going off with Andromeda after she has been freed. 
Again, time and space are contorted for the sake 
of giving the story at a glance. 

The above three illustrations are all Italian, but 
this attempt to get beyond the ordinary limits of 
time and space is not confined to the Italian artists. 
For example, there are many German paintings, es- 
pecially of the 15th century, where you see various 
phases of the passion of Christ all in one picture. 
In one room He is being beaten, in another room 
He is being judged, then in the same picture He is 
crucified, etc. 

In Modern Art one school (usually called Futur- 
ist) is trying to deal with the time problem. That 
which seems unintelligible simply is saying, “Let 
us look quickly at a broad expanse of time,” and 
then shows something which has occurred at differ- 
ent periods of time as though it could all be seen 
at once. We may say that we do not like it but it 
is not something which we can say is new, because 
the classical artists also have wrestled with this 
time problem. On the other hand, another school 
(usually defined as Cubist) deals with the problem 
of space; so, for example, they paint four sides of 
a violin all in one picture. The early American fol- 
lowers of this school began their work by placing 
four cameras around an object and snapping them 
simultaneously, then developing the pictures on one 
sheet of paper so that at one glance the complete 
four sides of the object could be seen. Again, we 
may say we do not like this, but we cannot say it 
is new, as it is merely a continuation of the classical 
problem of space. 

The fourth aspect of Modern Art that is not new 
is the use of something spectacular to gain recog- 
nition for the artist when his talent does not de- 
serve it. Unfortunately, much of the Modern Art 
forms must be written off as this type of approach. 
For instance, Gertrude Stein’s brother, Leo Stein, 
has written concerning Picasso and his own sister, 
Gertrude, “Picasso was for essentials a feeble, not 
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a powerful artist. He tried to circumvent this by 
novel inventions of form. Gertrude couldn’t make 
ordinary syntax and words in their ordinary mean- 
ings have any punch, and like Picasso she wanted 
Cézanne’s power without Cézanne’s gift. So she 
perverted the syntax.” 

Modern Art up to this point is therefore simply 
a continuation of some tendencies in art which have 
come down out of the past. For the sake of com- 
pleteness, it is necessary to mention in passing that 
some of the paintings which seem unintelligible are 
not meant to be paintings in the common sense at 
all, but actually are only experiments in line, color 
and materials, which are the soil out of which grows 
modern functional design in buildings, chairs, elec- 
tric irons and the like. We may or may not enjoy 
being surrounded by certain phases of this, but it 
does have practical value, especially as it has been 
developed in Scandinavian architecture for apart- 
ment houses, children’s homes, factories, bridges 
and such things. It seems regrettable that they put 
these basic experiments in line, color and materials 
in a museum of fine arts when their place is rather 
in the applied arts. 

If the five things dealt with above were all there 
is to Modern Art it would raise an artistic problem 
in our minds but not a Christian problem; but there 
is a hard core to Modern Art beyond these things 
which does raise a Christian problem. After we have 
put aside that of which we have already spoken, 
there yet remains something we must understand if 
we are to comprehend what Modern Art means to 
our day. 

Christians often say to me that Modern Art does 
not say anything, but they are quite wrong in this. 
Real Modern Art does say something, but what it 
says is terrible. Not long ago, one of my daughters 
and I were listening to a modern piece of music. 
After it was finished I asked, “What did you hear 
in it?” 

She replied, “When you try to listen to the story 
in the music it is not like a story, it is like a night- 
mare.” She had put her finger on the whole matter. 
The hard core of modern music and modern art is 
related to the nightmare. It is not only that they do 
not tell a story in the classical sense, but that the 
artist is definitely saying that there is no story. 
The real modern artist is saying that the civilized 
standards which we take for granted are not real. 
Therefore, he says, let us all become like children 
again and paint things in the child’s crude way. 
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He says this then will be universal, it will speak 
to all men. He goes a step further and paints like 
the primitives, and with this he is saying, “Away 
with civilization; let’s get back to the savage—that 
is all that is real.” 

As Roman Catholic art is Roman Catholic in its 
message, and as Rembrandt, for example, is Prot- 
estant in his message, so Modern Art is godless in 
its message. Therefore, many Modern Artists say, 
if there is anything which makes any sense in this 
crazy world it is the sensual. However, the most 
clear thinking of the Modern Artists go beyond the 
primitive and the sensual and their message is that 
of uncertainty, that all is folly, that all is chaos, that 
all is unrelatedness. Having given up the concept 
of a god and especially the true God, they have no 
point of reference, and they are shouting at us from 
their canvas and their music that all things are un- 
related. 

Two extremists, Magritte and Delvoux, show the 
message of modern art very clearly. Neither of these 
men paints in the unintelligible smears and dabs 
of the more conventional modern artist. Their tech- 
nique, form and color are good. The message of the 
pictures is clear but the story they tell is the anti- 
thesis of the Biblical concept. 

Magritte paints such things as a canvas he calls 
Rendezvous. In this he has drawn a huge leaf with 
birds sitting on it, and in the background a ship 
in a storm upon a tossing sea. What he is saying 
here is that all things come out of the unconscious 
life of the trees, and that even after conscious life 
comes out of the unconscious, yet life is blindly 
buffeted and beaten like a ship at sea. There is 
another called Pure Reason. This has single blue 
leaves growing upright like large trees. a great 
forest of them, and a man riding on horseback out 
of this forest toward a girl who has a horse’s head 
and who waits for him. What Magritte is saying 
again is that we come from the unconscious, and 
that we are one with the animals. In another, Voice 
o} the Blood, he shows a large tree with open doors 
in the trunk revealing the whole world (houses and 
so on), and here he is again saying the same thing: 
that everything comes from unconscious life which 
is all there is to it. 

Delvoux is even more startling. His paintings 
are most realistic in treatment. His human figures, 
for example, are startlingly so, except for the eyes 
which have a “sleep-walking” look. His houses and 
scenes are fantastic, but in remembering them one 
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has a haunting feeling that he has seen the scene 
with his own eyes. Delvoux has a habit of painting 
everything with too sharp a perspective so that 
one is able to see miles in his pictures. Yet with 
all his realism his work is the most modern of the 
moderns. He continually puts unconventional fig- 
ures in conventional settings, or conventional fig- 
ures in unconventional settings. A clothed figure, 
an unclothed and a skeleton may be all together, 
or a figure in Greek clothes in a modern house. He 
paints classical cities with some 1900-vintage houses 
in them. In most of his pictures there is much 
decay; for example, stones scattered through the 
streets. He may paint a perfectly normal country 
scene, but have the people in the picture weirdly or 
partially dressed, or in strange attitudes. 

Delvoux’s paintings fly in the face of what we 
take for granted as normal. He seems to answer such 
a criticism, “On the basis of the common standards 
of our day this confusion of the conventional and 
the unconventional, the normal and the weird, is 
unthinkable; but why should it be? Why should it 
not be this way, or a thousand other ways? After 
all there is no certain standard in life.” Delvoux 
would probably continue, “Our standards are only 
carried over from the decaying classical period, 
and why should they be considered binding?” This 
is the message of all his work. 

His picture entitled The Public Voice, is probably 
the clearest example of what Delvoux is saying. 
The scene is a modern city; a street car, marked 
“East - West.” is standing in the street. All is 
deserted, and there are signs of decay in the stones 
in the street. Four figures are large in the fore- 
ground. Three have large purple hair ribbons, and 
these three are surrounding the fourth, who. has 
no such hair ribbon. They are shutting her off from 
the street, from the city. There is a white marble 
bust also in the foreground, and this bust also has 
a huge hair ribbon. The message is clear, is it not? 
Delvoux is saying: “All is in decay, we are bound 
by standards which make no sense. Because every- 
one in sight has a purple hair ribbon, this one 
without a purple ribbon is ostracized. Why should 
she have to wear a purple hair ribbon just because 
others do? Likewise. why should you be bound by 
standards which have no better basis?” 

This is the basic message of the hard core of all 
Modern Art. Delvoux just says it more clearly than 
do most Modern Artists. The simple fact is that 
if one has cut-loose from the Bible-believing posi- 


tion, then the message of Modern Art, of the uncer- 
tainty of all things, is the only logical one. All 
other systems are built on human thought and hu- 
man judgments; and there is no more basic finality 
to them than the three women insisting that the 
fourth wear a purple hair ribbon because they do. 

Is all this important for the Christian? Yes, it 
is. It has a definite relatedness to our theological 
problems today. It seems to me that the New Mod- 
ernism is to theology what Modern Art is to art. 
Both are based upon a denial of the authority of 
the Bible, and therefore lack any fixed point. The 
only difference is that the Modern Artist and the 
Modern Musician have been far more honest in 
portraying this unrelatedness. As a matter of fact, 
Modern Art and Modern Music give us a more 
graphic understanding of the “unrelatedness” of 
our day than anything else gives us. 

Modern theology, modern art, modern music, 
modern science, modern philosophy are all related, 
are all an expression of the general current world- 
tone, and are all a product of modern man’s cutting 
himself loose from the Word of God. God made the 
real world, and the Bible-believing Christian has a 
right to that real world. The Bible tells us of this 
real world. It tells us that God made it, why it is 
not now perfect, and many other things about it. 
These enable us to understand it, to see the sense 
of it as it is. The unbeliever is in some proportion 
out of touch with the real world—there are no other 
better examples of this than transcendental theology 
on one hand and Modern Art on the other. 

Non-Christian men of the past have kept from 
being washed into unrelatedness in theology, philos- 
ophy, art, etc. by various inconsistencies. Today it 
is as though God has released man and is allowing 
him in all the fields of life to go to his natural level. 
This is.true in the “practical” aspects such as gov- 
ernment and morality, in the basic aspects such as 
theology and philosophy and in the expressional 
aspects such as art and music. 

Theology is not separated from life, nor is art; 
and if we are to understand our day in a way which 
will enable us to be most on our guard against the 
anti-Biblical drift of it, and enable us to preach 
Christ to the men who are enveloped by the drift 
of our day, it is well not only to have some knowl- 
edge of modern theology but these other things as 
well. Such knowledge enables us to understand our 
day. and those who are related to it. END 

. Reprinted by permission from The Bible Today 
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7 REN. D of thought 


New Sky Atlas: A photographic sky map which reveals so many billions of 
heavenly bodies that they may never be counted is about to be published. 
Prepared as a co-operative 7-year project by Palomar Observatory, the Na- 
tional Geographic Society and Calif. Inst. of Technology, the completed. 
atlas will cost $2,000 per copy--only 100 are being printed. All 1,758 
plates laid out flat would cover a tennis court. Some of the light regis- 
tered on the plates must travel for 600 million years. The giant Hale 
200-inch telescope was not used, for although it reaches nearly 2 billion 
light years, its field of view--about 4 the area of a full moon--is so 
narrow that it would take perhaps 10,000 years to cover the sky. ::Signi- 
cance: God's promise to Abraham (Gen.22:17) which made stars co-equal with 
sand in a quantity comparison in a day when perhaps 3,000 stars could be 
counted; the further insight this gives into the age of the universe; and 
the increasing marvel of David's thought, "When I consider the heavens... 
what is man that Thou art mindful of him?" 


"Such a Candle": October 16th this year was the 400th anniversary of the 
execution of Hugh Latimer and Nicholas Ridley--for spearheading England's 
Reformation--by burning at the stake opposite Balliol College, Oxford. Lat- 
imer's last words: "Be of good comfort, Master Ridley, and play the man. 
We shall this day light such a candle, by God's grace, in England, as I 
trust shall never be put out," 


Nathan S8derblon: "A miracle is not an event that we do not understand; 
it is an event that we do understand, for no event is truly understood un- 
til we see the hand of God in it." --Expository Times, Edinburgh, Septem- 
ber, 1955. 


"You can't have it both ways": In a New York Herald Tribune review of 
John Langdon-Davies' Seeds of Life, Joseph Wood Krutch, natural scientist 
and author comments: "Mr, Langdon-Davies is thoroughly orthodox in his 
acceptance of an almost completely mechanistic interpretation of both the 
origins of sex and of the sexual behavior of all animals except man... 
'There are differences between man, even if we study him as an animal, and 
ell the other animals. We must never forget that there are truths about 
human sex which cannot be learned from the study of any other animal.! This 
is a position commonly taken, but is it, if you accept evolution, really a 
tenable one? How can ‘love! or, for that matter, how can consciousness or 
intelligence have ‘evolved! if they did not exist in at least rudimentary 
form in animals before man? You may, like the extreme behaviorists, main- 
tain that man as well as all the other animals is merely a creature of 
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mechanical reflexes. You may, on the other hand, regard him as outside 
the animal kingdom or, perhaps, endowed by God with a unique soul. But 
you can't have it both ways. You can't say that animals are mere machines 
but that something not a mere machine evolved from them," 


"Second Spring in the South": This is the title of an article on the re- 
cent growth of the Roman Catholic Church in Southeastern U. S., published 
in America, official Jesuit weekly, on September 10, 1955. Ten years ago 
the Diocese of North Carolina numbered 12,855, Today there are 32,)98--an 
increase of 250%. Why this surprising growth? --"Undoubtedly the vigor- 
ous pastoral letter...banning racial segregation in all churches in North 
Carolina has convinced many a Southern Negro that he is genuinely welcome 
in the Catholic Church. One experienced Catholic leader in another South- 
ern State said that this pastoral letter has done more to advance the cause 
of Catholicism in that region than any other single decree in the history 
of the nation." --Other factors, according to this Roman Catholic periodi- 
cal: the re-location of Northern industries (especially those from Massa- 
chusetts) in the South; TV (meaning Bishop Fulton J. Sheen); and newly 
established military installations in the South. 


"Where all have reason for hope": "History in Africa is out of joint. 

The most liberal mind may contemplate its dilemmas and see no clearly right 
road,..As matters actually stand, the best that anybody who has observed 
the history of mankind can say is that those societies prosper best where 
all who live within them have some reason for hope and faith in the future," 
--from article by Cornelis W. deKiewiet in Foreign Affairs, April, 1955. 


John Stuart Mill: "It is better to be a human being dissatisfied than a 
pig satisfied; better to be a Socrates dissatisfied than a fool satisfied," 


Another Great Film: The successful film Martin Luther will soon be fol- 
lowed by a film on the life of the Reformation's greatest musician: Johann 
Sebastian Bach, produced by the same agency: Lutheran Church Productions. 


TIME Readers who read the recent feature on Sigmund Freud will be interest- 
ed in an article in next month's HIS: "Freud's Philosophy of Life," by 
Orville S. Walters (Ph.D., M.D.), a third-year fellow at Menninger School 
of Psychiatry. 


Inter-Varsity Attainments: A Manual of the Dragonflies of North America, 
U. of California Press, 1955, $12.50, co-authored by Minter J. Westfall, Ir. 


formerly active in Cornell U. IVCF chapter, --Charles Jordan, former pres- 
ident of M.I.T.'s IVCF chapter, is now head of General Motors diesel and 
heavy equipment design. 





Tight Schedule: In the 50 years before his death in 1791, John Wesley 
traveled over 250 thousand miles and preached more than 0 thousand ser- 
mons-=-more than 800 times each year. --from John Wesley, Epworth, 1955, 


--by the Editor 
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\X/ orld IN TRANSIT 


"The expectation of life in Great Britain and the United 

States is now, for a child born this year, 70 years. In the Far East and 
among other native populations it is barely 35 years. The average food intake 
in the West exceeds 3,000 calories a day per head; among native populations it 
is often below 2,000 calories....Real income per head in Great Britain is ten 
times that in India; and in the United States it is double that in Britain 
again. The consumption of energy follows almost precisely the same sequence-- 
India burns about half a ton of coal or its equivalent per head each year, 
Great Britain sbout five tons, and the United States about ten tons per head, 


"The key to these differences, in fact, lies in the last fig- 
ures, The high standard of Europe and America, whether in income or in health, 
derives from their abundant use of natural energy....A farmer in China barely 
keeps his family. A farm worker in North America today keeps 15 others and 
more, and keeps them twice as well fed. He does it because everything he uses,, 
from the tractor to the fertilizer and the main road to the agricultural col- 
lege, is backed and muscled by his command of energy."--Quoted by Sir Stephen 


King-Hall in National News Letter, London, July 1955, 


"Young women still greatly outnumber men in our ranks. The 
writing of this page was interrupted by the arrival home Calapan, Mindoro, 
Philippines/ of two weary girls, one of them too tired to smile, both of them 
plastered with mud to above the knees....They had spent the week end with the 
Mangyan, comforting the sick and strengthening the hands of believers who were 
disposed to doubt. How long is the cry for men to do the pioneering in the 
mission field to go up without response? Men must do the mountain climbing. 
Men must push into the forest looking for lost tribes, But until the men are 
forthcoming it will be the women who will do far more than it is right for than 
to do,"=-Dr. A. J. Broomhall, China Inland Mission, in Philippine Tribes. 


In an article, "Life and Work of Roland Allen," appearing in 

the July-August issue of World Dominion, David Paton analyzes Allen's two much- 
discussed books: Missionary Methods lary Methods: St. Paul's or Ours? and The Spontaneous 

ansion of the Church, The first of these was originally published in 1912, 
the second in 1927, and are both thought to have been in advance of their time. 
In summary, Paton says: "I can best conclude with a personal testimony. I 
read Allen's books carefully in connexion with a book I was then writing, some 
three years ago. Since then I have been working not overseas but in an Eng- 
lish parish, For the purposes of this article I have read them again; and 
I am left with the determination that they must be read by my fellows in their 
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congregations, and that there is much in them that is immediately relevant and 
practical to our domestic concerns in an English suburb." Paton is himself the 
author of the much-discussed work, Christian Missions and the Judgment of God, 
a provocative analysis of the situation in China in relation to the over-all 
purpose of God for His Church. 





Some part of the Bible has been published in 1,08) languages 
and dialects as of January 1, 1955, according to figures released by the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. The whole Bible has been published in only 206 languages. 


Mission--whose only field was China--was forced to decide whether it would 
close down altogether or extend into new fields, The result was an outreach 
mainly to Chinese in other parts of Southeastern Asia. By 1953, there were 
229 missionaries in the new fields; this year there are 426, The field hav- 
ing the largest number is Thailand, with 106; Malaya is next with 90. The 
C.I.M. Overseas Council which convened recently at Singapore (field head- 
quarters), released this summary: 





"We are almost overwhelmed by the consciousness that the need 
is great--immensely great....But it is not for us to ask, 'Is the task com- 
passable?! but rather, 'Is it commanded?! We are confident that if God 
command us we shall be able....It is apparent that the staggering spiritual 
need of Southeast Asia can be met only by a supernatural manifestation of 
divine power and presence--a movement which will cause the mountains to flow 
down at His presence. We will therefore continue in importunate prayer for 
such an outpouring of the Spirit until it is granted." 





The tragedy of unpreparedness on the mission field is pointed 
up by a recent letter from a missionary-wife in the French Cameroun territory 
of West Africa. After only about a year of nurses! training, she was encour- 
aged by well-meaning friends to go to the mission field at once, With only 
this scanty preparation, she was assigned to the job of setting up a hospital 
and training African personnel in a pioneer area. Recent developments in the 
Cameroun have made it imperative that she obtain her nursing degree if she is 
to continue to have charge of a medical program. Frantically, she is casting 
about for means to gain the coveted R.N. without having to begin her three- 
year course all over again. If she fails in her search, a promising medical 
work will have to close down. 


--Lois S. Thiessen 
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By LESLIE E. MARK 


cnc they are citizens of the heavenly kingdom, ~ * 
some Christians claim, they have little responsibility 
—if any—for the country in which they live. 

The current emphasis upon “church activities” 
has caused other Christians to become indifferent 
toward civic and political responsibilities. Some 


even consider politics inherently evil, civic duties 
something to be avoided. 

What Christian hasnt had the attitude at some 
time or other that his only concern here in the 
country of this world is to win others to personal 
faith in Jesus Christ. 

No doubt about it. the Bible does teach that 
evangelism is the prime duty of the Church. But 
evangelism is no substitute for a Biblical basis un- 
derlying every area of life. Both our Lord and the 
Apostle Paul were keenly aware of their heavenly 
citizenship, but they also recognized their personal CAESAR’S 
relationships to human government. The New 


Testament theistic view of the state which they 


developed should be uncovered for Christians in / 'S 
our day. 


St. Paul stated the principle in these words: “Let 
every soul be in subjection to the higher powers, 
for there is no power but of God; and the powers 
that be are ordained of God.” This statement was 








made by the Apostle in a letter to Roman Christians, 
those who were directly living under the central 
government of the day. In brief, the teaching is 
that all should obey laws and be obedient to the 
authority over them, because civil powers are di- 
vinely ordained. 

In modern society the whole gamut of judicial 
law is embraced, from traffic regulations to game 
laws to misdemeanors. In a university it means 
obeying regulations and being subject to the dean’s 
office. The policeman on the corner, the chem pro- 
fessor and the “boss” may not seem to be God’s 
ministers. But the Bible teaches that they have 
been ordained by God for their tasks of authority 
and law enforcement, and the Christian is under 
orders from God to be subject to them. 

Even before St. Paul stated this principle, our 
Lord had demonstrated it. In His encounter with 
Pilate, the Roman Governor, Jesus Christ recog- 
nized de facto government as instituted by God, and 
He subjected Himself to it. Pilate had falsely as- 
sumed that his political position had been gained by 
his own artifices. But Jesus corrected him—“Thou 
wouldest have no power against me, except it were 
_given from above.” And even though the decision 
of the state (as summed up in Pilate) was terribly 
wrong, Jesus submitted Himself to it and thereby 
the will of the Father for His ministry was fulfilled. 

A second New Testament principle has to do with 
maintaining civil authority. In most countries tax- 
ation is the means by which this is accomplished. 
The Christian’s obligation to pay his taxes is taught 
in these words, “Render therefore unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s.” Or as St. Paul put it, “For 
this cause ye pay tribute also, for they are ministers 
of God’s service, attending continually upon this 
very thing. Render to all their dues: tribute to 
whom tribute is due; custom to whom custom; fear 
to whom fear; honor to whom honor.” Without 
authority there could be no social order, and with- 
out taxation there could be no continuing authority 
in our present society. Therefore it is necessary for 
every citizen, including Christians, to meet his tax 
obligations. 

These principles, so simple on the surface, often 
involve complicated decisions and actions. What 
is the Christian to do, for instance, when govern- 
mental regulations are extended beyond justice? 
What is his duty when government opposes the 
authority of God’s Word, the Bible? Or what about 
social injustices which result from the legislation 
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of imperfect men, ignorant of or uncontrolled by 
Biblical principles of right and wrong? The answer 
of the early Church is that we ought to obey God 
rather than man. But some cases defy a categorical 
answer. And the type of political system under 
which the Christian lives may have a lot to do with 
his civil responsibilities in such difficult situations. 

In a democratic society the individual’s right to 
protest peacefully against supposed injustices is 
recognized. If necessary, he may carry his fight 
to the highest court of the land. But his is not just 
a freedom to be casually accepted by the Christian; 
instead it represents a God-given responsibility to 
protest any wrong. Thereby justice and righteous- 
ness may be maintained in a society which would 
otherwise be left to ignorance and corruption. 

Surely our Lord had such rights as these in mind 
when He reminded His followers that they were 
to be the “salt of the earth.” 

But sometimes Christians erroneously conclude 
that politics is inherently sinful and that God’s man 
has no place in government. “Be subject” inter- 
preted in a democracy means “Get out and vote!” 
It means go out for political leadership, under the 
ordaining guidance of the Spirit. Passive resistance 
to evil in a democratic society seems to be at odds 
with the Biblical concept of the state. 


Instead, earthly citizenship in the United States 
or Canada is a trust, committed to Christians by 
an omnipotent God who considers Christians stew- 
ards of the government which He has ordained. 

The problem is different in a totalitarian society. 
No right to protest peacefully exists. Under such 
circumstances, what is the Christian’s duty in the 
face of governmental wrongdoing? If the state re- 
quires obedience of its citizens in an area which 
God has forbidden, or which God has reserved for 
Himself, what is the Christian’s responsibility? Is 
revolt, revolution ever right? 


Biblical examples are not lacking for such situa- 
tions as this. During the Babylonian captivity the 
Hebrews were commanded to worship the ruler’s 
image. Clearly this violated the Decalogue. What 
did they do? At least three men revolted against 
such a command of man. Was such a revolt a revo- 
lution? Seemingly it was, and it was certainly 
punished as such. Objections were openly stated 
by the captives, who further declared that whether 
their God would deliver them or not, they would 
not reduce divine law to a position below human 
enactments. 
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During another time of national crisis, during 
the reign of Xerxes, a Hebrew queen took her life 
and liberty in her hands to protest a law which 
was contrary to God’s law. The revolt was limited, 
but it had God’s blessing and therefore prospered. 

The problem of the Christian’s obedience to gov- 
ernment in bearing arms at time of war is one that 
has exercised Christians of every generation. The 
writer believes that there can be no question that 
submission to the government’s authority implies 
bearing arms in an obviously just war (for instance, 
against the Mussolini-inspired Italian rape of Ethi- 
opia). Governmental action in such a case seems 
morally similar to the government’s right to punish 
an internal thief or murderer. However, of supreme 
importance is the individual Christian’s responsi- 
bility to obey the Word of God as his enlightened 
eyes understand that Word. 

Certainly the civic duty of a Christian transcends 
casting a ballot. Righteousness and justice in his 
society are to be his concern, whether in the ward 
in which he lives or across the seas. May it not be 
said that freedom deteriorated because Christians 
were “so heavenly-minded that they were no earth- 
ly good.” END 





FRENCH PRIESTS IN OVERALLS 
(Continued from page 10) 

teaching. Insofar as a church becomes an institu- 
tion and ceases to be an organism and a community, 
she cuts herself off from those whom it is her mis- 
sion to win for Christ. The Roman Church as an 
institution had become petrified in traditions of 
doctrine, practice and hierarchical government, 
which made her incapable of adapting to the chal- 
lenge of a Marxist society. What separated the 
conventional priests from the workers was not their 
message—it was the trappings, liturgy, rites, the 
appendages of tradition. Evangelical communities 
face these same dangers, though perhaps to a lesser 
degree. Any tendency to institutionalization (a 
thoroughly natural tendency, by the way) can 
hinder adaptation to changes in the social structure 
and reaching men and women with the gospel of 
Christ. What would happen to our prosperous 
American churches if by some unforeseen calamity 
the existing social order were overturned? 

Fourth, and we consider this the most important 
lesson, the whole Church should be vitally engaged 
in evangelization. The great wave of evangelization 
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in the primitive Church was essentially a lay move- 
ment, in which each convert transmitted the gospel 
to those with whom he came in contact in the course 
of his normal activities. The Church got to Rome 
long before the first Apostle did. 

The ultimate answer is not for the priest or pastor 
to become a worker, but for the worker to become a 
priest in the Biblical sense—to manifest in the 
milieu of which he is naturally a part the trans- 
formed life of Christ dwelling within him. 

Lay Christians can penetrate into levels of society 
where doors are closed to “religious professionals.” 
Moreover their testimony can be more telling be- 
cause of the natural bonds of work and environ- 
ment. It may be argued that some of these milieux 
have no Christians in them, but this is not altogether 
true. Our evangelical churches have members com- 
ing from all walks of life, even if the representation 
is far from proportional. Let every Christian be a 
faithful and courageous witness where he is: the 
worker to the workers, the employer to his col- 
leagues, the student to other students. 

Perhaps even the training of men and women for 
Christian service in our seminaries and Bible 
schools ought to be re-examined. Why should they 
all prepare for “full-time” Christian work? Why 
should not some of them examine before God the 
possibility of going back into their original occupa- 
tions to be witnesses to colleagues who may never 
be reached by pastors—well aware, nevertheless, 
that even the few short years of formal training 
may have produced “deformations” in behavior pat- 
tern that will have to be overcome through prayer 
and concerted effort. The challenge before us today 
is that which faced Christians 19 centuries ago: to 
reach the people of our time in the societies of our 
time with the changeless, universal gospel of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. And for that we need boldness, 
imagination and adaptability. END 
SOURCES 
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By JAMES H. TAYLOR 


H... LIVING is a superstructure. The strength 
and permanence of any superstructure—that part of 
a building which is above ground—are largely de- 
pendent upon the foundation which is usually hid- 
den from view. 

Holy living is a building of grace and beauty, 
and also of strength. It inspires confidence and it 
attracts. Unfortunately, however, not all who bear 
the name of holiness attract—some repel, for they 
do not live according to their profession. 

If a life of holiness is to be steady and attrac- 
tive, its foundation must be secure and unshakable. 
The experience of some in holy living is sadly un- 
even and very insecure because it is based upon 
their feelings or emotions, or on something equally 
unstable. This should not be, for there is a solid 
foundation upon which to build this structure of 
grace. 

The only true foundation for holy living is God 
Himself. He calls men to holy living. The Bible 
records this call, and both Biblical times and sub- 
sequent history show how the world has suffered 
from its lack. The Bible call to holiness is invari- 
ably based upon, and is only reasonable because of, 
God’s essential character. “I am holy,” He repeat- 
edly affirms in Scriptures—and adds, “be ye there- 
fore holy.” 

All men worship at some shrine—even those who 
deny that they worship. The god any man wor- 
ships has a definite, though it may be an uncon- 
scious, reaction upon him. In some degree man 
becomes like his god. It is therefore neither un- 
reasonable nor arbitrary that God requires men not 
only to worship Him, but also to worship Him 
only. He only is eternal, holy and altogether wor- 
thy. They who truly worship Him become like Him. 
They are changed into His image. All other ob- 
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jects of worship being temporal, and in some meas- 
ure unworthy, warp and degrade their devotees. “I 
am holy.” God declares. This is the solid founda- 
tion upon which to build godly living. 

Not only does God’s character provide the basis 
for holy living, but His will also requires it. Be- 
cause He is holy He says to His People, “Be ye 
holy.” To be true to Himself and to man He must 
say this. He can demand no less. We hear His 
voice. It calls us to holiness. But, as the Holy 
Spirit through His Word sheds light upon and re- 
veals our uncleanness, His will that we should be 
holy becomes an increasingly intolerable burden. 
It becomes unbearable, not because God is unjust 
in His requirement but because we not only are 
unholy but also are consciously helpless in our un- 
cleanness. His will seems to mock our impotence. 
We must be holy; God requires it. We acknowledge 
His right to demand holiness of us, and we strive 
to obey. We strive sincerely to be holy, and fail, 
and as we find we cannot our distress increases. 
Is God’s will oppressive when He demands of us 
what we cannot be? The temptation to think so is 
strong until we realize that what He wills for man 
He also promises, and with that realization hope 
revives. 

“Ye shall be clean from all your filthiness,” God 
promised His people of old. He promises the same 
to us today. The unbelieving Christians shrug their 


shoulders. “Holiness? — it’s only’a church fad,” 


they say, and are content to be unholy. But to those 
who refuse to be other than God wills and calls them 
to be, His promise, “Ye shall be clean,” brings great 
comfort, rest and confidence. God’s Word cannot 
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fail. Thus we are assured that we can know the 
blessedness of the pure in heart. 

But there is still more to encourage the earnest 
and steadfast child of God. Net only does He prom- 
ise holiness; He pledges also to work for the ac- 
complishment of that promise in those who believe 
Him. God’s activity is pledged. “Listen,” He says, 
“T will cleanse you.” And the Apostle Paul affirms, 
“Faithful is He that calleth you, who also will do it.” 

In creation He wrought man in the image of 
God. Man lost that image through sin. In God’s 
redemptive activity He undertakes not only the for- 
giveness of sins, but also the restoration of His lost 
image in man—in you, and in me. When the Al. 
mighty works, is anything impossible? Since He is 
the Worker, who or what can hinder Him? Yes, 
the Lord commands, “Be ye holy,” and He means 
for us to be holy—actually to be clean from all de- 
filement. He commands, and He works. By faith 
behold Him, then, as Malachi saw Him, while He 
sits as the Refiner and Purifier of His people; and 
you, too, will see Him accomplish His purifying 
work in you. 

Thus our foundation for holy living is laid in 
God Himself: in His character—‘] am holy;” in 
His will—*Be ye holy;” in His promise—“Ye shall 
be clean;” and in His activity —“I will cleanse 
you.” 

Believe Him now. Upon this foundation build 
from day to day your superstructure of holy living. 
Build in prayer; build as you read the Word; build 
in daily, happy obedience to His will; build in faith. 

In an unholy and corrupt age, God’s command 
remains, “Be ye holy, for I am holy.” END 
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Ox: of the enemy’s more successful sedatives is 
to convince Christians that there is nothing more 
to the Christian life than what they have so far 
found in it. 

If their friends at church or in Inter-Varsity are 
not winning others to Christ, then that must be 
the norm of every believer; or if their Bible study 
fails to create any vital interest in the Person of 
Christ, then it only follows that all Bible studies 
must be of the same anemic nature. Such an atti- 
tude almost automatically precludes any new or 
different working of the Holy Spirit in the lives of 
many. 

Let’s consider a typical case. 

Bill Christian is studying electrical engineering 
at State University. He is treasurer of the campus 
1vcF chapter and also conducts a Bible study in 
his dormitory. He attends the daily prayer meetings 
regularly and is known among his friends as a re- 
liable Christian who is always willing to do his 
share in any project. 

At the conclusion of last spring quarter, Bill took 
personal spiritual inventory and wasn’t satisfied 
with the results. He had not won a single person to 
Jesus Christ during his entire three years at State. 
He wasn’t quite sure why his life had been so spir- 
itually barren for it seemed as if he was consistent 
in his Christian living. In fact, his non-Christian 
friends looked upon him as “very religious.” And 
though his Bible studies did seem at times to be 
rather weak, at least they were conducted regularly! 

Next year things would be different, Bill deter- 
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mined. He had some basis for this confidence, for 
during the summer he was going to Campus in the 
Woods (or Bear Trap or Catalina) to spend one 
whole month studying the Bible and discussing mu- 
tual problems with other Christians. Bill was posi- 
tive that such a month would provide the spiritual 
transfusion necessary to make him an effective 
Christian witness. 

And when August came, Bill’s month at the IVCF 
camp was profitable and edifying. As the days 
passed, Bill found that he was receiving more and 
more from his “quiet times,” that new Biblical 
truths were being revealed through Bible study and 
discussion groups. And the Christian fellowship at 
the camp was incomparable. 

During the month, Bill also attended an “out 
meeting” in one of the neighboring towns, where 
he distributed tracts and talked to people about 
Christ in their homes. That evening he had the op- 
portunity of giving his personal testimony during 
an open-air meeting in the public park. This was 
an entirely new experience for Bill and it challenged 
and encouraged him. 

As Bill returned to the camp late that night fol- 
lowing the meeting, he reflected on the many things 
that he had learned about Christ during the month 
that was drawing to a close. Finally, it seemed, 
he had found the answer to his spiritual apathy. 
All he had to do now was to implement what he had 
learned when he returned to the campus in the fall. 

When the day of departure from the camp ar- 
rived, Bill was both sad and glad. He hated to leave 
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all his newly-acquired friends—yet he was eager to 
get back home to witness to others about Christ. 

Bill’s family — who were nominal Christians — 
were very anxious to hear all about his “vacation” 
in Canada. Even the television was overlooked for 
a few hours as Bill described in detail his various 
experiences at camp. His family were especially in- 
terested in the recreational facilities of the camp. 

Since Bill would be returning to school in a few 
weeks, he was persuaded by his family not to go 
back to his summer job. He needed to sleep and 
rest all he could before he went back to college, they 
told him. 

After a few days the newness of relating incidents 
about the Inter-Varsity camp wore off and Bill 
found his family’s interest waning. His opportuni- 
ties for witnessing were limited as he spent most 
of his time at home. Except for Saturday night 
youth meetings and his local church services, Bill 
had isolated himself from the main stream of so- 
ciety. 

Once more Bill began to project his thoughts to- 
ward the future. Admittedly his time at home was 
not of a very fruitful nature, but in the dorm at 
college there would be plenty of fellows to talk to 
about Jesus Christ. At home . . . well, everyone 
knows everyone else so intimately that it is hard 
to witness. 

Finally the day arrived for Bill to leave for 
school. He solemnly promised God that he would 
work zealously for Him during his last school year. 

Bill was thrilled to be back on campus. He even 
had his same old room back at the dorm! Many of 
his friends dropped in while he was unpacking and 
asked him about his summer vacation. In as natural 
a manner as possible (Bill had taken good notes at 
camp) he told his friends that he had attended a 
summer camp where “college students from all over 
the United States and Canada gathered to study the 
Bible and investigate the claims of Jesus Christ.” 
His friends said it sounded “interesting.” 

Still enthusiastic, Bill informed his friends that 
he would be having a Bible study in his room as 
usual. He pointed out that he had learned some 
good Bible study techniques during the summer, 
and that these should make them more interesting 
than they were last year. 

“Thanks, Bill, but I can’t make it Tuesday eve- 
ning. I’m taking a course in astronomy this quarter 
and guess you'll have to count me out. Sorry.” 

“I'd sure like to come, Bill, but I have a study 
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date this Tuesday. Now if you could arrange it for 
another night, maybe I could make it.” 

As more of his friends gave various excuses, 
Bill’s spiritual buoyancy began to disappear. His 
plans for a large and vital Bible study failed to 
materialize. Only a few of the fellows showed up 
for his study. And this small number didn’t com- 
pare favorably with Bible studies which were being 
conducted by others in the campus Inter-Varsity 
group. 

Bill’s self-examination degenerated from a healthy 
personal evaluation to that of morbid introspection. 
He tried to justify his so-called failures by telling 
himself that he just didn’t have the keen personality 
necessary to “win” others. And he felt he had 
lived in the same dorm too long. He should at 
least have gotten another room! Maybe the Lord 
just wanted him to study harder and glorify Him 
by making good grades. After all why had the 
Lord sent him to college? Wasn’t it to get as good 
an education as possible? And wasn’t he planning 
on using his education on the mission field? Any- 
way he would work harder for the chapter this 
year. Someone has to do the menial chores and 
everyone can’t be a “keen” Christian. 

Bill’s morning devotions gradually became shorter 
and more routine. The Bible had lost its freshness. 
His verbal witness consisted of inviting people to 
Inter-Varsity meetings. It was only a matter of days 
before Bill became once more entrenched in the 
previous year’s spiritual rut. 

Familiarity once more bred contempt for the 
power of God. 

What then is the answer? Where is the dynamic 
which enables a fellow or girl to live a consistent 
and consecrated life? 


A graphic and poignant description of how famil- 
iarity bred contempt even for Jesus Christ on one 
occasion is found in Mark 6:1-6: “He went away 
from there and came to his own country; and his 
disciples followed him. And on the sabbath he be- 
gan to teach in the synagogue; and many who 
heard him were astonished, saying, ‘Where did this 
man get all this? What is the wisdom given to 
him? What mighty works are wrought by his 
hands! Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary 
and brother of James and Joses and Judas and 
Simon, and are not his sisters here with us?’ And 
they took offense at him. And Jesus said to them, 
‘A prophet is not without honor, except in his own 
country, and among his own kin, and in his own 
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house.” And he could do no mighty work there, 
except that he laid his hands upon a few sick people 
and healed them. And he marveled because of their 
unbelief.” 

But in the same chapter of Mark is recorded the 
miraculous feeding of the five thousand. This super- 
natural act of Christ stands in sharp contrast to 
the results when He was confronted with the faith- 
lessness of his own country and village. A super- 
ficial study of the two incidents reveals a remark- 
able similarity in the outward factors at both places. 
There was the changeless Christ, there were the 
crowds and the ever-present human needs. 

The unseen factor that makes these two events 
appear as opposites is found in the attitude of the 
people present. Christ’s countrymen could not sur- 
mount the barriers of familiarity and thus were 
unable to “see” the truth of His teachings; but 
those who were determined to seek Christ out even 
in the “lonely places” shared not merely bread and 
fish, but the Bread of Life. They recognized their 
insufficiency and thereby found the All-Sufficient 
One. 

But do the faithlessness of Christ’s countrymen 
and the Feeding of the Five Thousand have any 
relationship to Bill’s problems—or to yours and 
mine? I believe they do. 

Bill’s first fatal mistake was to believe that he 
could build up a spiritual reservoir during a month 
at camp that would last the next school year. Christ 
taught that we are to pray for “daily bread.” Even 
as the Israelites could gather only one day’s supply 
of manna in the desert, so must we realize that it is 
imperative for us to depend on Christ moment by 
moment. We do not possess the spiritual storage 
space to receive a year’s supply—or even a month’s 
—at one time. 

Bill also erred in gauging his spiritual success 
by the number of fellows present at his weekly 
Bible study. Numbers mean nothing to God as He 
alone is infinite. If mathematics could impose limi- 
tations on the power of Christ, then the five thou- 
sand would have left with empty stomachs. But five 
loaves and two fishes provided more than enough 
food when “broken and blessed” by Christ. 

When as we Christian students attempt to do any- 
thing for Christ—whether it be to lead a Bible 
study or paint a poster—if we have a “broken and 
contrite heart,” Christ will always bless our efforts. 
It is very easy, humanly speaking, to become dis- 
couraged when our Bible studies do not grow in 
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numbers as we would like. Yet small Bible studies 
with only two or three persons often produce 
greater harvests for God than do larger ones. Small 
groups enable us to become better acquainted with 
those interested in the Bible and often engender 
an air of informality frequently absent in larger 
study groups. 

Another one of Bill’s delusions was thinking a 
geographical change would somehow supply him 
with a spiritual transfusion that would make his 
witness for Christ effective. It wasn’t Bill’s environ- 
ment, however, that needed changing—it was Bill 
himself! If transferring to a different college or 
moving to a new neighborhood were the answer to 
pallid Christian life, then many of us would spend 
most of our lives on the move. 

To refer again to our Biblical reference, it wasn’t 
geography that constituted the difference between 
Christ’s ability to perform a miracle in one section 
of Palestine and his inability to “do mighty works” 
in another. The same dynamic potential was present 
at both places. But Christ marveled at the unbelief 
of His own people—and He must still be forced to 
marvel. at our unbelief today. 

Even as Christians, we have the tendency to limit 
Christ on our campus by asking Him to conform to 
our methods instead of our being transformed by 
His Presence. Someone has stated that faith is “not 
only the believing of something regardless of the 
evidence, but the acting on something regardless of 
the consequence.” The disciples must have had some 
misgivings in their minds as they looked into five 
thousand hungry faces, and then looked at the five 
loaves and two fishes in the hands of Christ. They 
acted, nevertheless, and discovered their Source 
was inexhaustible. 

Projecting our plans or planning a “big push” 
for God in the nebulous future, as did Bill, is also 
spiritually dangerous. God works in the present 
tense. Time is a perpetual problem to a college stu- 
dent. But if we are to become acquainted with 
Christ and expect to know His power in our lives, 
then we will have to take time to cultivate His 
Presence. 

It might be a good idea for some of us to compute 
the amount of time we spend alone with God. Per- 
haps such figures will be embarrassing, but they 
can serve as an incentive to give more of our time 
—and selves—to God. And we can never become 
overfamiliar with Him when we approach Him with 
love and obedience. END 
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Give thanks, give thanks to the Lord, for He is so faith - ful 





for His goodness and truth, they 


Bcsinusia upon hearing the musical term “Round,” are likely to 
think of Row, Row, Row Your Boat—or something equally childish. 

Not so in Europe, where this ancient type of music is used for 
Christian singing which is unusually delightful and thoroughly mature. 

Above are two Thanksgiving Rounds (canon is the more technical 
musical name) which can be used as singing Graces when a group of 
people are gathered together for a meal, or for refreshments. Try them 
out at your next social or conference. No great musical skill is neces- 
sary to teach them to a group, and no arm-waving is needed to bring in 
the parts on time. At least in France and Germany it is so, where the 
groups having been divided, eyes are closed and the Grace is sung 
with reverence. Usually each group sings through the canon twice. 

The first canon (French) has three divisions, marked above the 
music; the second has four. 
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7 sue Gop begins, He completes; He begins it 
because He intends to complete it. As St. Paul 
expressed it, “He who began the good work in you 
will go on until the day of Jesus Christ to complete 
it” (Williams translation). 

God makes us His children, then He disciplines 
us in order to bring us to where He wants us to be 
—to make of us what He purposed when He re- 
deemed us. He is a kind Father who loves us better 
than we love ourselves. 

Therefore He cannot allow us to go uncorrected. 
Not to correct us would be to tolerate in us what 
is contrary both to His purpose and to our best 
interests. His purpose in making us His children 
is to secure in us entire conformity to His character 
and will. He disciplines us to eliminate from our 
life all that is unholy and unlovely — all that is 
foreign to His character. 

“My son, refrain from thinking lightly of the 
discipline the Lord inflicts, and giving up when 
you are corrected by Him. For He disciplines every- 
one He loves, and chastises every son whom He 
heartily receives. You must submit to discipline. 
God is dealing with you as His sons. For who is 
the son that his father never disciplines? . . . He 
does it for our good, in order that we may share 
His holy character” (Hebrews 12:5-10, Williams). 

The discipline of God is the discipline of perfect 
love. Human parents sometimes say they love their 
children too much to punish them or correct them. 
But what they call love is not really love. One who 
really loves another seeks what is best for the loved 
one and uses any means necessary to attain the 
best. Love never refrains from administering disci- 
pline because discipline is painful. Love looks to 
the end-result and uses correction, reproof, instruc- 
tion, punishment, or anything else — unpleasant 
though it may be at the time—which gives promise 
of bringing about the desired result. The love that 
prompts God to discipline is the infinite love of a 
perfect Father who sees all, knows everything, and 
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continues to love. He imposes no more discipline 
than is required, but He does use all the discipline 
necessary to perfect the holy character He destined 
for us when He made us His children. 

Discipline as practiced by men is always defec- 
tive. Even at its best it cannot be otherwise, be- 
cause men are limited in knowledge, understanding, 
love, ability, time, and in all else. The discipline of 
God is perfect. He knows fully and definitely what 
He desires us to be. He is infinite in wisdom and 
love; He is omnipotent in power; therefore He is 
abundantly able to accomplish a perfect work of 
training and discipline. He knows just the kind and 
the amount of discipline to use and exactly how 
to impose it to obtain best results. 

Our part is to submit to His discipline with glad 
obedience in the full trust of a child who realizes 
that the father’s way is best. All things work to- 
gether for good to those who are called in accord- 
ance with God’s purpose; therefore He allows only 
that which will further His purpose to come into 
our lives. It is foolish to think that submission to 
God means restriction and limitation. Actually, it 
means just the opposite. The more we submit, the 
more fully and nobly we live. Far from despising 
His discipline, thinking lightly of it, or giving up 
when He corrects us, we act wisely when we submit 
patiently to our Father and let Him work His work 
in us. From it we shall reap the fruit of upright 
character and its outcome in right moral conduct. 

God may discipline us in many ways: through af- 
fliction, pain, illness, sorrow, loss, frustration, fail- 
ure, trial and suffering of various other kinds. But 
He has a purpose in every pain and loss which He 
allows us to experience. Christ bore the penalty for 
our sins, so we are forever relieved from their 
penal consequences. But God often disciplines us 
for our wrong-doing, not by way of making us ex- 
piate the wrong-doing through suffering, but that 
we may be led to see it in its true light. When we 
experience pain, we are impelled to examine our 
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past and thus to view the carelessness, the unwatch- 
fulness, the unfaithfulness and the prayerlessness 
of our lives. We see where we have been going 
astray, how we have grieved the Holy Spirit, and 
what a gulf has been formed between us and God. 
Times of affliction lead to heart-searchings and 
awareness of sins previously unknown. Through 
affliction we also learn fellowship with the suffer- 
ings of Christ and sympathy for others. Even Christ 
“learned from what He suffered how to obey.” Our 
suffering is discipline for our correction and in- 
struction with a view to our sanctification. When 
we accept suffering as permitted by our loving 
heavenly Father and learn from it the lessons He 
would teach us, we experientially enter into more 
of His love, wisdom, patience, power and goodness. 
Thus we become more like our Lord. 


God disciplines us through His Word. It is useful 
for reproof, for correction, for training in doing 
what is right as well as for teaching, “so that the 
man of God may be perfect, throughly furnished 
unto all good works” (II Timothy 3:16, 17). Un- 
belief in the Word of God and unclear conceptions 
of right and wrong go together. Lack of knowledge 
of God’s revealed will is the source of wrong action. 
It is he who looks into “the perfect law of liberty, 
and continueth therein” who is blessed in his doing 
(James 1:25). We cannot neglect the Bible or re- 
fuse to accept the discipline of the written Word 
except at our own peril. 


And God also disciplines us by His Holy Spirit. 
The checks and restraints of the Spirit further the 
purposes of God in our character and conduct. 
When we live “by the standard set by the Spirit,” 
we mind the “things of the Spirit” (Romans 8:5). 
We are admonished not to offend the Holy Spirit 
(Ephesians 4:30), not to quench, or stifle, Him 
(1 Thessalonians 5:19). The leadership and disci- 
pline of the Holy Spirit through the moral stand- 
ards of the Word of God: this is the true basis of 
Christian moral living. It is a morality without 
legalism, not contrary to the eternal law of God, 
but in the spirit of that law. True morality, as 
acknowledged by all who have thought deeply on 
the subject, must be inward. The Holy Spirit makes 
the precepts of the law live in the heart and control 
the motives of the heart. When the leading and dis- 
ciplining of the Holy Spirit are sincerely accepted 
and wholly followed, there is a refined sensitivity 
that lifts ethical practice above all mere legalism. 
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God disciplines us by prayer. When we pray sin- 
cerely—when our thoughts and words go up instead 
of remaining below—we live above known evil and 
wrong moral practices. Our hearts are more deceit- 
ful and our minds are subject to endless rationali- 
zations. Often we are misled by our own selves; not 
one of us can trust himself. Many are the disguises 
of self-interest and most subtle are its manifesta- 
tions. Only as we submit to the searchings of God 
can we see ourselves as we actually are, know the 
depths of our depravity, and avoid becoming easy 
victims of the guile and hypocrisy of our own 
hearts, the dupes of our own desires. We cannot 
know ourselves by ourselves. Forever and always 
we are fooled by things we view after our own sight. 
To pray sincerely is to pray in the spirit, if not in 
the actual words of Psalm 139:23: ‘Search me, 
O God, and know my heart: try me, and know my 
thoughts: and see if there be any wicked way in 
me, and lead me in the way everlasting.” 


Character is manifest in conduct. While holiness 
of character is being wrought in us by the disci- 
plines of God, the fruit of righteous conduct be- 
comes more and more evident in our lives. The 
rigors of training are not pleasant, but the fruit of 
good conduct grows from upright character as a 
satisfying reward for the privations and sufferings 
which mark the discipline. When we are in union 
with Christ whom God has made our redemption 
and our means of right standing, the issue in our 
lives is bound to be a progressive practical holli- 
ness, or holiness of personal character. As this ad- 
vances it becomes more and more manifest in out- 
ward conduct. Not the degree of holiness we claim 
to possess but the measure in which the fruit of 
righteousness appears in our conduct is the stand- 
ard for judging our inward character. 


As we joyfully submit to the training our loving, 
all-wise God gives us, we experience the blessed- 
ness of the life hid with Christ in God, and this 
inevitably results in right conduct. Thereby our 
strengthened lives become a benefit to others and 
bring glory to God. When we keep our feet in the 
straight paths of God’s discipline, allowing it to 
work in us the perfection He designs, our lives and 
our conduct are a source of encouragement to 
others, a means of strength to their faith. Thus, 
instead of turning others out of the way, offended, 
crippled, and broken, we stimulate them to follow 
on in the upward way. END 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from inside back cover) 


Brother, it works. You know, I think that’s why 
I'll run Rembrandt’s portrait of his mother on the 
cover of the November issue. 

I don’t follow you. 

What I mean is that moonlight and roses are 
wonderful in the springtime, but they don’t show 
whether what you have really works or not. 

On the other hand, that doctor who wrote “It’s 
Malignant” is an example of one who must have 
something that works. His reaction upon learning 
that his wife had cancer was—well, Christian. 

Or take Rembrandt’s mother, since all this is 
about her picture. The sparse biographical notes 
indicate that she was a hard-working woman who 
raised nine children, and probably took over re- 
sponsibility for her husband’s milling business when 
he died. Look at that picture of her and then ask 
yourself the question, “Will I have that peaceful, 
contented expression when I get to be her age ?— 
especially if I have the sort of problems she had 
during her life.” 

It would be nice if we could really know, wouldn’t 
it. | mean, know whether we'll be like Rembrandt's 
mother or that doctor when we get older and the 
big problems hit us, instead of being bitter and self- 
centered. 

I think God has given us some ways of knowing. 
The other day I read a verse in Jeremiah that went 
something like this: “If you have run with men 
on foot and they have wearied you, how will you 
be able to run against horses? And if in a land 
of peace—in which you have the utmost security 
—you have come to the end of your rope, what 
will you do when the Jordan overflows its banks 
and engulfs you?” 

You mean that today determines the future— 
that my reaction to problems this year at the uni- 
versity is the key to what I'll be like when I get 
older ? 

Yes, that’s what I think God meant when He 
gently rebuked Jeremiah. Most of us would like to 
attain great spirituality suddenly. We follow a 
will-o-the-wisp that says, “Some day you'll attend 
a meeting and make a decision that will turn you 
into a spiritual giant.” So we wait for that day 
to come, meanwhile being just as impatient as ever 
with our roommate, just as selfish as ever, just 
as weak as ever in responding to temptation. And 
the circumstances and testings in which God places 
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us fail to have any effect upon us, apart from an- 
noying us. 

What's the solution then? 

I think that Dr. Eavey gives the solution in his 
article on “Discipline.” It’s a matter of being com- 
pletely willing for God to use every situation to 
strengthen us in Christian living. We must realize 
that the things which we rebel at the most are what 
God knows we need the most. And we must give 
up any thoughts of short-cuts to victorious Chris- 
tian living. If the Son of God “learned obedience 
by the things which He suffered,” surely it is blas- 
phemous to believe that God will pamper us through 
some easier way. END 

* * * 

THE LITTLE century-old meeting-house where we 
have fellowship with God’s people recently outgrew 
its Sunday school facilities. Another building was 
needed, but the only space available was a grave- 
yard. (A. N. Whitehead once commented that it 
is as difficult to change a curriculum as it is to 
move a graveyard. We know nothing of the former 
difficulty, although we learned a lot about the 
latter. ) 

Finally, however, court permission was secured 
to move the graves and the work was begun by a 
local undertaker. 

A friend told me about a typical exhumation. 
The laborer was digging and came to the remains 
of a coffin. He picked up a small metal plate and 
read, “Amy Prentice — Died 1913” (this is not 
the real name). Then he picked up a few decayed 
pieces of wood, remnants of the coffin, and finally 
a blackened skull—all that was left of Amy Pren- 
tice. My friend snapped a picture of the laborer 
holding the skull before he placed it in a small 
wooden box for burial elsewhere. 

Later as I looked at that photograph I thought: 
I wonder how old Amy Prentice was when she died. 
I wonder whether she had a nice house, whether 
she liked pretty clothes, whether she was a popular 
woman or girl. | wonder whether she was a Chris- 
tian. And if she was, I wonder whether she lived 
a life pleasing to God. 

Then I thought of what would remain of me 
forty years after | was buried. And in that moment 
I realized with fresh force that only one thing is 
important in life: to know and do the will of the 
Father. At a time when one’s metal nameplate turns 
out to be more durable than one’s face, money and 
possessions and honor will be of no importance. 
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Only one thing will count then. 


“For I know that my redeemer liveth, and that 
He shall stand at the latter day upon the earth. 


And though . . . worms destroy this body, yet in 
my flesh shall I see God.” 

Jesus said, “Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves break through and steal. But lay up 
for yourselves treasures in heaven . . . for where 


your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” END 
* * * 


THAT $64,000 QUESTION has aroused a lot of in- 
terest. 

Now a $250,000 question is being planned, to 
be awarded to the one chosen at random who cor- 
rectly answers a rather simple question when the 
*phone rings. 

Nor is the “easy money” limited to television. 
Large metropolitan newspapers have been increas- 
ing their circulation in recent months with “Lucky 
Bucks,” “Little Foolers” and similar contests. 

Lotteries abound in grocery stores (where the 
money the customer puts up for a chance on the 
TV set is a portion of the profit on his grocery 
purchase.) These schemes are not limited to the 
older ages; last Saturday the writer found an “easy 
money” scheme in the children’s department of a 
big department store, where for guessing the num- 
ber of stitches in a large pair of dungarees, the 
child could take a chance on a shining new bicycle 
(after his mother has purchased a pair of dun- 
garees, of course). 

Have you counted the number of cars and even 
houses being raffled off by hospitals, churches and 
schools (most of which have the word “sacred” or 
“holy” in their names) ? 

To top it off, one or two Christian organiza- 
tions. have been holding puzzle contests (the usual 
pattern: small skill—large chance) through large 
secular magazines. “Put up $2, get $15,000” is the 

pitch of these contests. The thousands of $2 “con- 
tributions” will not only pay the prizes, but, ac- 
cording to the ads, will also construct a new build- 
ing where young people may study the Bible. 

America is increasingly characterized by a “some- 
thing for nothing” psychology, from Las Vegas to 
the local supermarket. Not through work (or even 
by inheritance) but through the smile of chance 


will come the economic improvement which every- 
one desires. 


But what’s wrong with such a situation? 
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Gambling has historically been considered wrong 
by the Church. (The Westminster Shorter Cate- 
chism spoke of it as “prodigal and wasteful,” list- 
ing gaming with drunkenness, lewd company, etc. 
It was also called an “unlawful trade,” together 
with “highway-men, thieves, bawds, etc.”) Basic- 
ally, gain by gambling seems to be in violation of 
the Seventh Commandment, “Thou shalt not steal,” 
since adequate compensation is not given for that 
which is thereby taken from one’s neighbor. 

There seems to be no basic difference between 
putting 25 cents on the chance turning of a set of 
gears in Las Vegas and putting the same amount 
on the chance lottery of an automobile in Farm- 
ville. As this writer views the situation, lotteries, 
raffles, bingo games and similar activities are gam- 
bling, regardless of who gets the profit. That the 
profit goes to a church or hospital only injures the 
reputation of that institution; it does not help the 
reputation of the form of gambling. 

The debatable area in the whole question seems 
to involve two types of situation: (1) Where there 
is no charge for participation—such as a_ super- 
market drawing for a TV set, or the $64,000 ques- 
tion. (2) Where there is a charge for participa- 
tion, but an element of skill is involved. 

The writer believes that the first type encourages 
a gambling instinct which almost everybody pos- 
sesses, and therefore is potentially dangerous to 
American society. 

This writer does not class a bona fide competi- 
tion as a lottery. Even though the prize may be 
large for a new cake recipe. there is no gamble. 

The second type of contest, where there is a 
charge for admission, seems to bear more of the 
earmarks of true gambling. The writer believes 
that Christians should refuse to contribute to any 
organization which claims to be Christian and at- 
tempts to gain money by such a method. 

At its root, the current American fascination 
with gambling and near-gambling seems to reveal 
a growing covetousness. Biblical Christianity his- 
torically has encouraged hard work to achieve mate- 
rial needs and desires. Lotteries and other forms 
of gambling have flourished in Roman Catholic 
cultures. 

God grant that today’s Biblical Christians may 
not sell their birthright for a few messes of pottage. 


“Godliness with contentment is great gain. For 


we brought nothing into this world, and it is cer- 


END 
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tain we can carry nothing out.” 
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through the Bible in five years -a daily devotional guide for your Quiet Time 


(Note: Edom is a type of all the enemies of 


ing from Edom. Who is it? 
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Will God tolerate such a spirit of independent pride in my life 
Cp. Psalm 138:6. 


prayer? 


any more than in Sennacherib’s? 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 3 

ISAIAH 38-39 (1) Why did Hezekiah fear to die (38:10, 11, 18)? How does 
this compare to Paul’s attitude toward death (Phil. 1:19-24)? (2) Did 
Hezekiah have the right attitude in his prayer? Cp. 38:3 with 39:8. Have 
I ever sought God in urgent tears for a similar reason? (3) What was the 
result of Hezekiah’s prolonged life (Chap. 39)? (4) What was the basic 
difference between Hezekiah’s attitude in prayer as shown here and Christ's 
attitude in Matthew 26:39? Which attitude did I express in my prayers 


today ? 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 4 

1sAIAH 40 Now begins the first section of Isaiah’s prophecy concerning 
Israel’s deliverance from Babylon. (1) Who is the source of Jerusalem’s 
comfort (vv. 3, 9)? (2) What are the qualities and characteristics of God 
which I can discover from the comparisons and contrasts which Isaiah 
draws in this chapter? (3) Is God this big in my personal experience? 
Have I experienced the things He promises me (vv. 10, 11, 28-31)? What 
is the condition for knowing this God and His promises (vy. 31)? Am I 
waiting on Him to help me meet the unusual and the mundane things that 


will confront me today? 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5 

ISAIAH 41 (1) What does God say is His relationship to Israel (vv. 8, 9)? 
What is promised as a result of this relationship (vv. 10-20)? Have I such 
a relationship to God? Cp. I Cor. 6:19, 20. (2) Notice the sarcasm with 
which God speaks to Israel’s enemies (vv. 21-24). What are the enemies 
of my life today? Would God be afraid of them? Should I be then? (3) 
Who is the righteous one that can deliver me today? Cp. I Cor. 15:56-58. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 6 

ISAIAH 42 (1) To whom is God referring in vv. 1-4? Cp. Matthew 12:18-20. 
Spend a few minutes considering incidents in Christ’s life that illustrate 
(2) What is the basis (vv. 5, 8) for the 


promise in vv. 6, 7? According to this, does He deserve my confidence? 


His characteristics described here. 


(2) Notice the response of praise in vv. 10-12. Let me take time simply to 


praise Him for who He is right now. (3) Yet in spite of God’s goodness, 
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Notice vv. 9b and 10. Do I delight in religious discussions for the sake 
of debate and criticism or to help someone find true satisfaction in God? 
(4) What does God say will be the result of a right attitude in my religion 
(vv. 11, 12)? (5) What is the one underlying cause of this wrong religion 
(v. 13)? How can I be free from it? Cp. Luke 9:23-25. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 23 

ISAIAH 59 (1) When prayer seems unanswered and there is no fellowship 
with God, what is probably the trouble (vv. 1, 2)? How does this express 
itself (vv. 3-8)? 
has broken my fellowship with God. 
that evidence a broken fellowship (vv. 9-15)? Are any of these symptoms 
(3) Notice v. 16. Does 
Cp. Isaiah 6:8. 


Let me take time now to confess any such sin which 


(2) What other symptoms are given 


in the lives of my fellow students or professors? 


God look in vain for a man He can use on my campus? 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 24 

ISAIAH 60 (1) Notice the marked contrast between the light of the Lord 
over Zion and the darkness over the nations. Cp. John 1:1-14 to see the 
coming of that light. (2) Cp. this passage with Rev. 21. Notice the place 
(3) Notice 


the underlying purpose of God's blessing in v. 21. Is that my motive of life? 


God has in this city. Does He have that place in my life now? 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 25 

ISAIAH 61 (1) Cp. wy. 1-3 with Luke 4:16-22. To whom is this passage 
referring? List the purposes of Christ’s coming (vv. 1-3). Have they been 
fulfilled in my life? 


His own life, how might vv. 4-9 picture the transformation in the life of 


(2) Since Christ takes the prophecy as referring to 
one who accepts Jesus Christ? (3) Note the song of praise in vv. 10, 11. 
May this be the basis for my prayer of praise to God this morning for His 


salvation. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26 

ISAIAH 62 (1) God’s salvation was entirely from Himself. Yet, what was 
Israel’s responsibility (vv. 6, 10)? How does this compare to my respon- 
sibility as a Christian today? (2) Is there any indication that Christ’s 
intercession (vy. 1) and the Christian’s faithfulness will be rewarded (vv. 


8, 11)? (3) What are the new names that shall be given Israel (vv. 4, 12)? 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 27 


ISAIAH 63 (1) The prophet as a watchman on the city wall, sees one com- 
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one basic heart attitude which was at the root of all their sin (vv. 6-10)? 
(2) What is 


(3) Notice how wisdom (v. 10) can 


Is there such a spirit in the world today? In my own life? 
God’s reply to such an attitude? 
become my enemy. (4) What does God think of toying with the false wis- 


dom of stargazers and enchanters? 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12 

ISAIAH 48 (1) According to vv. 1-8 what has been Israel’s response to God 
so far? Yet God still extends mercy toward them. Why (vv. 9-11)? Am 
I quick to acknowledge God in my life, or do I take the praise to myself? 
Cp. Eph. 1:1-14. (2) What does God declare to be His relationship to 
time (vv. 12-16)? (3) What has He done with Cyrus who will deliver 
Israel (vv. 14-16)? If I know this God, can I ever say my life is purpose- 
less? (4) We are all looking for personal peace. Notice what God says 
about it here (vv. 18, 22). Note: The last clause in v. 16 is parenthetical 


referring to Isaiah’s commission to speak. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 13 


ISAIAH 49 With Chapter 49, the prophecy shifts from the emphasis that 
Jehovah is the Lord God alone, to the means and glory of Israel’s deliver- 
ance through the Servant of the Lord. (1) The Servant of Jehovah speaks. 
What does he say about his call? Do circumstances justify his claim (v. 4a) ? 
However, where is his confidence (v. 4b)? Does this remind you of any 
statement made by Jesus Christ? Cp. John 17:8, 14. (2) What people are 
to be delivered by this Servant (v. 6)? Cp. John 10:16. (3) List the things 
that will result from his deliverance (vv. 9-13). (4) Notice God’s answers 
to the two questions of doubt expressed in vv. 14 and 24. Can God answer 


my doubts? 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 14 


ISAIAH 50 (1) Though it would seem by Israel’s actions God has divorced 
her or sold her, what is His reply to such thoughts (vv. 1-3)? (2) Have I 
found the words of Jesus Christ (v. 4) comfort and strength in times of 
physical or spiritual weariness? (3) Notice the qualities of Christ (vv. 5-9) 
in the face of physical suffering and apparent defeat. (4) Am I so com- 
mitted to the Lord that these are my qualities also? Cp. John 20:20, 21. 
(4) What does God say about those who try to live by their own light? 
Is my trust in God to light my path? 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 15 


ISAIAH 51 (1) Why does God encourage Israel in their seemingly hopeless 
bondage to look to the example of Abraham? Cp. Heb. 11:8-12. Am I in 
bondage to the apparent circumstances around me today, or do I look 
beyond these to see the living God who can give me comfort, joy and glad- 
(2) According to vv. 4-8, 12-16, why should God be feared more 
than men? Cp. Luke 12:4, 5. How may I act differently today if I really 


ness? 


believe this? (3) Who is really behind even the affliction that has befallen 
Israel (v. 20)? How does this give confidence that God can deliver from 


that affliction? 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 16 

ISAIAH 52:1-12 (1) God alone is able to deliver from the bondage of sin; 
yet, what is Israel encouraged to do (vv. 1, 2)? How are we similarly 
encouraged (Phil. 2:12, 13)? (2) Cp. vv. 7-10 with Romans 10:14, 15. 
Where do I fit into this picture? Have I heard the good news? What is 
(3) What does God desire of those who claim 
to be His (v. 11)? Would I say this is primarily physical or spiritual? Cp. 
John 17:15, I Cor. 5:9-10. (4) Need I be filled with fear and anxiety 


about the circumstances and accomplishments in my life today (v. 12)? 


it? Am I proclaiming it? 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 17 

ISAIAH 52:13-53:12 (1) According to John 12:38ff and Acts 8:32ff, to 
whom is this passage referring? (2) Let me meditate on the reaction of 
men to the Saviour Jesus Christ (53:1-3). Can I recall experiences in His 
life that reflect this attitude? (3) Yet what has He done for us (vv. 4-6)? 
(4) What is the root of all sin (v. 6)? (5) In contrast what was Christ’s 
constant attitude (vv. 7-9)? What is the result of the great sacrifice: To 
God (v. 10)? To Christ (vv. 11, 12a)? To man (vv. 1lb, 12b)? How 
may I be sure Christ has borne my guilt (John 3:16-18) ? 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 18 


ISAIAH 54 (1) How is God’s promise to Israel (vv. 1-3) comparable to 
His promise to Christians, their spiritual children (Acts 1:8)? (2) Why 
need I no longer be overwhelmed with the guilt of my sin and failure (vv. 
4-10)? In this connection notice the repetition of the word “for.” (3) Let 
me meditate on the wonder that I, a creature, may enter into such a rela- 


tionship with my Creator as described in vv. 5 and 6! Cp. Eph. 5:25-27. 
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WINTER IS COMING 


Such a plain old lady. I wonder whether we 
should use the picture or find something else. 

After all, most of our readers are young — the 
girls are thinking about what they’ll wear to next 
week’s formal affair (and whether he'll like it), and 
the fellows are thinking about some lovely girl. 

Nobody will give a second thought to a plain old 
lady in black, unless to think, “She’s certainly out 
of place on a HIs cover.” And there’s the possibility 
that such a picture on the front may turn some 
people away from reading the magazine. 

Who wants to be reminded of a bleak and wintry 
night on a lovely spring afternoon? 

But even in the spring, winter is coming. And 
remember how quickly time has passed since last 
May. Winter is almost here. 

That’s true. But what girl wants to be reminded 
when she’s twenty that some day her hair will be 
white, her face wrinkled, her walk unsteady? And 
what fellow wants to be told that some day the 
girl he loves will be old like—well, like the plain 
old lady in black. 

That’s realism, isn’t it? And everybody today 
seems to want realism in literature and art. 

| doubt whether even those who cry out for real- 
ism will like this one. It’s too good. No ear cut off, 
no cynical expression on the face. Only a good 
old woman with a peaceful look, reading her Bible. 
And holding it very close, for her eyes are failing. 

Why all the fuss, then. If nobody will like it 
get something else for the cover—a photograph of 
some gorgeous doll who’s a Christian, for instance. 
Then they can say to their roommates, “Look at 
what’s a Christian. Brother, it works!” 
(Continued on page 35) 
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IVCF Staff Appointments 
Canada — 1955-56 


GENERAL SECRETARY: H. W. SUTHERLAND 
Vincent Craven, General Director Pioneer Camps 
George Wilson, Camp Development 
Betty Hewett, Deputation 
Ian Munday, Comptroller 
UNIVERSITY STAFF 
Joan Frewing—Western Canada 
Tony Tyndale—Eastern Canada 
NURSES CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP STAFF 
Theresa Martens 


HIGH SCHOOL STAFF 
Catherine Nicoll—Lower British Columbia Mainland 
Verne Scott—Vancouver Island, Interior British 
Columbia 
Joseph Curry—Alberta 
Marion Jackson—Saskatchewan 
Donald Ford—Manitoba 
Josephine Rudd—Northern Ontario 
Josephine McCourt—Central Ontario 
William Fulton—Toronto 
Kenneth Louden—Southwestern Ontario 


OFFICE PERSONNELL 
Ardis Boone 
Madeline Boone 
Ruth Ericson 
Hattie Frederick 
Agnes Gaverluk 


Margaret Graham 

Marjory McLean 

Mae Smiley 

Marion Vallillee 

Alice Hitchcock (Pioneer Ont.) 


return postage guaranteed 


e Recently IVCF students ct California Polytechnic 
Institute were given permission to distribute Gideon New 
Testaments to the student body. Several faculty-student 
teams visited the dorms, giving out the Testaments and 
inviting students to the Cal Poly Christian Fellowship. 


e Thanksgiving conferences for international 
students will be held in Chicago (November 24-27, 
Registration $3 plus $12) and in Washington, D.C. 
(November 23-27, Registration $2.50 plus $15). 
Thanksgiving dinner in an American home will be 
featured at both locations. Daytime sightseeing will 
take in major points of interest. Evening social 
gatherings will include films, games and informal 
discussions concerning the meaning of the Christian 
faith. To register: Chicago — Courtney Furman, 
4409 N. Ashland, Chicago 40, Ill.; Washington— 
Fred Woodberry, Apt. 4, 4620 Knox Road, College 
Park, Md. 


e A fall leadership conference at Cedar Campus 
(Mich.) featured Bible character studies by Dr. William 
Wilson. Horace Fenton and Theodore Mauger spoke on 
disciplined leadership at the Middle Atlantic leadership 
conference at College Settlement Farm (Pa.). 


e Boca Raton, Florida will be the site of a mid- 
winter Bible Study Conference December 26-Janu- 
ary l. For details write to John Hermanson, Box 
1502, Greensboro, N. C. 








